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This is Armstrong's Asphalt Tile 


An economy floor with unusual beauty and 
durability; gives good service even under 
heavy traffic. This floor is not affected by 
alkaline moisture; can be used in basements 
and on concrete slabs in direct contact with 
the ground. Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile can 
be styled to fit in with any decorative effect. 
Countless designs can be created from the 
variety of plain and marbleized colors. 
Available in Standard and Greaseproof 
types; two thicknesses — 1/8” and 3. 16”. 


This is Armstrong's Linotile. Linotile is a resilient floor ex- 
clusive with Armstrong. Its reputation for long wear has been gained in 
busy corridors and lobbies of schools, hospitals, and office buildings. This 
floor has long been favored by architects and building owners for heavy 
traffic areas. Linotile’s tough composition is highly resistant to indentation, 
yet its resilience makes it comfortable underfoot. Easy to clean, Linotile 
minimizes maintenance costs. A variety of sizes, 1/8” thick; fifteen marble- 
ized colors for endless design possibilities. 
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This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Send for free booklet—“Which Floor for Linoleum is the most widely used resilient 
Your Business?” New 20-page booklet in full flooring. Moderate in cost, it offers the great- 
color gives all the facts about Armstrong’s est choice of colors and designs. Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is made in six types—Plain, Jaspé, 
Marbelle®, Spatter, Embossed, and Straight 
Line Inlaid. Available in three thicknesses 


Linotile®, Asphalt ‘Tile, - 
Linoleum, and other A 
Armstrong’s Resilient 
Floors for business and 4, for various needs. Linoleum’s cushioning 
industrial uses. Write Which quality makes it quiet and comfortable to 
Armstrong Cork Com- floor walk on. Recent manufacturing improve- 

..- t-> = ments make Armstrong’s Linoleum more 

4 ta durable, easier to clean than ever. 


pany, Floor Division, 5001 


Charlotte St. Lancaster, Pa. 





36,000 rubber pillows make 
railroad beds more comfortable 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


M+ users would tell you a subway 
is as hard to ride as a bucking 
bronco, and just about everyone would 
agree the screeching noise is deadly to 
nerves. What can you expect, with steel 
Wheels grinding on steel rails resting 
on steel tie-plates bolted firmly to hard 
wood ties? 

But the Chicago experts thought 
there must be some better way to run 
a subway, so they came to B. F. Goodrich 
for ideas. BFG had developed a special 
rubber able to stand so much shock and 
impact that it actually outwears steel 


10 to 1 in gravel chute linings and other 
such uses. 


Out of this tough rubber a cushion 
was molded. Bolted between tie-plate 
and tie, it soaks up the shock of wheel 
impact — shock which used to have no 
place to go but up into car and passen- 
ger. And the rubber, by separating steel 
from rigid wood, cuts irritating noise 
to a whisper. 

The first rubber pads went into the 
Chicago Subway six years ago and are 
still serving perfectly. Naturally, now a 
new stretch of subway is being built, 


the new BFG tie-plate pads are being 
used — 36,200 of them. 

It was B.F.Goodrich research for 
a gravel chute that made this railway 
improvement possible. Because such 
research is going on every hour at BFG 
to improve every rubber product we 
make, it will pay you to check first and 
often with B. F. Goodrich to see what 
new values this research program has 
developed for you. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial and General Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








There’s no better proof of the basic economy 
of Florsheim Quality than the number 

of men who will wear no other shoe. They 
have learned it’s needless to pay more, 
costly to pay less... they’ve learned that 
Florsheim longer wear makes their 


shoe bills lower by the year. 


Florsheim 
Shoes 








The Viking, S-1317, 
genuine shell cordovan 
wing tip, $19.95 


The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
2 















LETTERS 
Perish the Thought 


According to your report on love in the 
comic strips and elsewhere (NEWsweEEk, 
Jan. 2), Dick Tracy made his sweetheart, 
Tess Trueheart, “an honest woman.” 

The implication is that they had been 
living in sin. 

Is there any basis for this extraordinary 
and probably libelous commentary? 


Roy H. Coprrerup 





China Lake, Calif. 
No. 


Wrong Senator 


Your statement to the effect that I turned 
G. Racey Jordan over to Fulton Lewis Jr. 
( Newsweek, Dec. 19, 1949), thereby start- 
ing this atom-bomb exposé, is utterly untrue 
and without any foundation whatsoever . . . 
So far as I know I have never met Mr. Jor- 
dan and I had never heard of him prior to 
the day of Mr. Lewis’s first broadcast on this 
subject . . . This letter is not a comment, 
pro or con, on the merits of the underlying 
facts and circumstances surrounding the 
Great Falls incident. Whatever those facts 
may be, I believe they are documented and 
careful inquiry can develop them. 


B. B. HicKENLOOPER 
Senator from Iowa 
Washington, D. C. 


Senator Hickenlooper is right and News- 
WEEK was wrong in naming him as the sena- 
tor who turned Jordan over to Lewis. It was 
another Republican senator, not Hicken- 
looper. 


Each Man to His Root 


Anyone interested in “free forms” need not 
go 3,000 miles across country to look at Mrs. 
Chase’s tree roots (NEwsweek, Dec. 5, 
1949). For five years Jan Goodwin has been 
trimming and polishing tree roots 30 miles 
from New York City. 

Mrs. Goodwin fancies chestnut roots 
which have been long submerged in the 
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One finger, works all this 


WIRL your Bell telephone dial and a maze 

of apparatus like this goes into action in 
the central office — puts your call through 
quickly, surely. 

Making and installing such complex apparatus 
—as well as producing telephones, cables and 
thousands of other kinds of equipment used 
in your service—is Western Electric’s job as 
manufacturing unit of the Bell System. For 68 
years, we've made good equipment that serves 
long and faithfully—with a minimum of upkeep. 






It makes possible the familiar miracle of clear, 
dependable, low cost telephone service — the 
kind you want and get. 


e@ As members of the Bell System, Western 
Electric people who make telephone equipment 
work toward the same goal as Bell Laboratories 
scientists who design it and Bell Telephone 
company people who operate it. Our common 
goal is the finest service for you at the lowest 
possible cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 





LISTERINE 
ANTISEPTIC 


Qk! 


Germs reduced 
up to 96.7% in tests 


F YOU have been in close contact 

with other people who have colds, 
or if your feet get wet or cold, or if 
you have been exposed to sudden 
changes of temperature, it’s only sen- 
sible to gargle with Listerine Antiseptic 
as promptly as possible. 
Guard Against Mass Invasion of Germs 


Such exposure may lower body resist- 
ance so that germs called ‘“‘secondary 
invaders” fad it easier to invade the 
throat tissue and produce many of those 
miserable aspects of a cold you know 
so well. Listerine Antiseptic reaches 
back on the throat surfaces to kill mil- 
lions of these ‘‘secondary invaders.” 

In tests, germs on throat and mouth 
surfaces were reduced as much as 96.7% 
fifteen minutes after the Listerine Anti- 
septic gargle; as much as 80% one hour 
after. You can see why it can help 
Nature in guarding against a mass in- 
vasion of germs. 

Fewer Colds in Tests 

Bear in mind Listerine Antiseptic’s 
impressive record made in tests over 
12 years: Those who gargled with 
Listerine Antiseptic twice a day had 
fewer colds and usually milder colds 
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than those who did not gargle ... and 
fewer sore throats. 

So, no matter what else you do, use 
Listerine Antiseptic at the first hint of 
a cold. Better still, make the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle a morning-and-night 
habit. Lambert Pharmacal Company. 





“SECONDARY INVADERS,” 
Potential Troublemakers 


These are some types of the threaten- 
ing germs, which can cause so much 
of the misery of a cold when they 
invade the throat membranes and 
which may be transmitted to you in 
tiny droplets of moisture if you get 
in the way of a sneeze or a cough. 





TOP ROW, left to right: Pneumococcus Type I1!, Pneumococcus 
Type !V, Streptococcus hemolyticus, Friedlander’s bacillus. 
BOTTOM ROW, left to right: Streptococcus viridans, Bacillus 
influenzae, Micrococcus catarrhalis, Staphylococcus aureus. 
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New York suburban roots 


lakes of Westchester County. She finds them 
on the shores. And they are every bit as 
weird as the California species .. . 
ALAIN WHITMAN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Bleached Blue 


In your story on Mae West’s return to 
radio (Newsweek, Jan. 16), you mention 
her new script “with all possible blue 
bleached out.” Isn’t this a slip, and didn’t 
you mean something else? 

In mv opinion, what that lady needs is 
more of the blue pencil in her scripts, not 
less of it. 


A. R. SEERS 
New York City 


“Blue” refers not to the censorial pencil: 
it is a stage term meaning lines too colorful 
for public presentation. 


Alternative 

The articles on taxation and spending in 
the Dec. 12 and 19 issues have been very 
clear and informative. If the American tax- 
payer needed any support for his belief that 
government expenditures are huge and that 
taxes are correspondingly huge, then Mr. 
Becklew’s charts will make the facts all too 
painfully clear... 

We spend more than 75 cents out of every 
tax dollar for wars—wars past and present, 
wars hot and cold. This staggering percent- 
age of our expenditures goes almost unaues- 
tioned compared with the screams that are 
heard concerning administrative inefro'onev, 
We are laying on the line this vear $34.000.- 
000,000 for a security that has not been de- 
livered. and which we have no reason to 
believe we shall see in the near future. That 
a nation with our business traditions should 
accent with apparent resignation such a bad 
bareain is rather astounding. 

It is perhaps not too amazing that we 
should be embracing once more a competi- 
tive arms race and its camp follower, the 
militarv alliance, even though these devices 
have always failed to keep the peace. Obvi- 
ously we must arm as long as we have noth- 
ing but our own strength on which to rely. 
But why are we not putting all our strength 
into an effort to find something better? . . . 
No matter how many times we may fail, 
bold and positive action is better than pas- 
sive acceptance of old systems in which we 
have no faith. 

It may be that the Federalists’ belief in a 
strengthened United Nations is not justified. 
Let us find out. It may be that our belief in 
world law applied to the individual citizen 
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is not justified. But let us find out. We are 
running out of money, but we have a little 
time, a very little time. 


Tap BaILey 
Executive Director 
United World Federalists 
Vermont Branch 
Woodstock, Vt. 


Diplomatic Protest 

In your Jan. 2 issue you have a paragraph 
captioned: “The Shah’s Irritation,” which I 
assure you is entirely unfounded. 

My sovereign has not returned home “bit- 
terly disappointed.” How could he after re- 
ceiving such a cordial welcome from the 
American Government and people? As His 
Majesty stated on the eve of his departure, 
in his last press conference in New York, the 
object of h.s visit was to make Iran and her 
problems better known to the United States 
and, reciprocally, to discover America. Both 
these objectives have been attained and the 
door opened for closer relations and greater 
cooperation between the two countries. 

Again quoting His Majesty at h‘s last press 
conference, the necessity for further defen- 
sive military assistance having been clearly 
recognized, the category of arms furnished is 
of secondary importance. Incidentally, I must 
point out that the story regarding the flat 
refusal of Sherman tanks is incorrect. 

Lastly, you need only refer to the Voice 
of America to find out that a record was 
made of a message to his people by the Shah 
on the evening of Dec. 29, which was 
beamed to Teheran the next morning, about 
an hour after the Shah’s departure . . . 


Hussein ALA 
Ambassador of Iran 
Washington, D. C. 


NEwswEEK does not question the cordial- 
ity of the Shah’s welcome or the profound 
impression he made in the United States—all 
well documented in the cover story of Dec. 
19, 1949. As for the Shah’s disappo'n' ment, 
Newsweek contends that the Shah had 
hoped a personal appeal to President Tru- 
man might help him realize a favorite proj- 
ect—a medium-tank brigade for the Iranian 
Army. The appeal failed. 
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A proper balance is important in all things— e 
including your Life and Disability Insurance Program. 
That’s where a B.M.A. representative can really 
render you valuable service. He is able to 
provide you with all forms of personal income protec- 
tion and savings — Life - Accident - Health - 
Hospitalization - Surgical and Medical Care - Retire- 
ment Income - Mortgage Protection - Guaranteed : 
Educational Fund —all combined in one package 


and under one convenient payment. For 


or, if you prefer, use the coupon below. 


interesting information call a local representative, 
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Children’s Insurance 


Partnership And 
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.-» AND THERES NEWP 


ERE lifted from their chassis are 
the three mighty power plants 
that give new surge and drive to the 
1950 Buick — one for each series, 
SPECIAL, SUPER and ROADMASTER. 


Note that all three are valve-in-head straight- 
eights. 


Note that all three employ Buick’s very 
own Fireball combustion principle. 


Note that all three are assembled from 
carefully balanced parts — micropoise- 
balanced in action after assembly — and 
specially mounted on Buick’s exclusive 
Hi-Poised mountings all in the interest of 
super-smoothness. 


Then make special note of this news for 
1950: 


All three have greater power than their 
counterparts of earlier models. 


All three have higher compression ratios than 
before — ranging from 6.6 to 1 to 7.2 to 1. 


One of them—the F-263, shown at the left 
in the picture—is wholly new. New in dis- 
placement—new in its shorter, lighter con- 
necting rods—new in huskier crankshafts— 
new in simplified design to make servicing 
easier— wonderfully new in the extra geta- 
way and road-pace it gives to 1950 SUPERS. 


Au this, we submit, makes a mighty im- 
portant story. 


A story of fresh new life — of surpassing 
power-thrill — of still more reason why 


the brilliant new 


ich gives 12 
whi 1950 Buick SUPERS. 


F-263 
4 or 128 hp to 


Buick remains the standout road car of the 
country. 


And it’s a story of full value too. 


For abundant power is important at every 
traveling pace. 


It means smoothness and ease at crawling 
gait. It is quick, sure response in time of 
emergencies. 


It’s a safety factor when you need action 
quickly — a comfort factor when you feel 
like loafing—a satisfaction always. 


When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 
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Take time out to consider 


what Stainless Steel will do for you 


—then call us in to help! 








Write for our list of 


FREE 
MOTION PICTURES 


The Allegheny Ludlum 
film library consists of a 
dozen or more lively, in- 
teresting motion pictures 
on the making and use of 
special steels—produced 
with sound and most in 
full color . . . just right 
for showing to company 
or business groups, tech- 
nical meetings, etc. Films 
are loaned to you on re- 
quest, without charge. 


Ask for: FILM CatalogA 








E don’t know, of course, 

whether your personal interest 
in Allegheny Metal would be that of a 
builder and seller of equipment—or 
a buyer and user. 

But we do know you're interested in 
your own sales and profits. That means 
you're interested in ways to Cut costs; 
to increase operating efficiency; to 
reduce maintenance and depreciation; 
to improve quality, add sales appeal, 
etc. And we a/so know that Allegheny 
Stainless Steel can secure some of 
these benefits for you—perhaps all of 
them—if you'll take the time and 
trouble to check up. 

We'll invest the services of our 
Technical Staff along with your en- 
gineers and designers any time. Make 
use of Allegheny Metal’s great Pr 
erties of timeless strength, service life, 
cleanliness and good looks... Jet us 
help you to make them pay. 





STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ALLEGHENY METAL is stocked by all 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. warehouses 
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For Your Information 


LONDON ASSIGNMENT: On Jan. 7, 
London Bureau Chief Fred Vander- 
schmidt arrived in New York with a 
significant date pasted in his hat 
band. That date became the briefest 
lead sentence ever to start off a For- 
eign Affairs department. In_ last 
week’s issue under the caption Brit- 
ain: Mounting General Election Fe- 
ver, the lead was simply “Feb. 23.” 
Last Wednesday morning Prime 
Minister Attlee confirmed that date. 
See page 38 for Vanderschmidt’s report on campaign issues 
and best guesses on the outcome. 





BYRNES BEAT: Way back last June, Periscope reported 
that James F. Byrnes was under pressure to run for gover- 
nor of South Carolina in 1950. Then, on Dec. 19, Periscope 
made the flat-footed prediction that Byrnes would “defi- 
nitely run.” National Affairs makes it official on page 25. 


NO HANDS: Chief Photographer Ed Wergeles drew his 
most sanitary assignment last week when he donned medi- 
cal mask and gown to illustrate the 
cover story on page 48. When he ar- 
rived at the “preemie” ward of 
Babies Hospital at Columbia Presby- 
terian Medical Center in New York, 
Wergeles was checked for a cold or 
cough, made to scrub his hands vig- 
orously, and then prevented from 
touching anything but his photo 
equipment. Wergeles tagged his re- 
port with the comment that his dirti- 
est job for NEwswEek involved rid- 
ing a patrol wagon for three days 
when New York City decided to clean up the Bowery a 
few years ago. He scratched for a week after that one. 





BANNED AND BOUGHT: Newsweek's Jan. 9 story of 
Egyptian King Farouk’s reported infatuation with a 16- 
vear-old commoner told, with credit to those who broke the 
story, the latest news on his matrimonial plans. NEwsweek’s 
European-edition copies were immediately confiscated in 
Khartoum, which is under Anglo-Egyptian administration, 
and Cairo copies were distributed with four pages missing. 
Simultaneously came a letter from Cairo asking that we 
please enter a subscription in the name of Her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess Fawzia—Farouk’s sister. 


THE COVER: Nadine Koehne of New York City, this week’s 
cover subject, was one of the 66,000 American babies born 
in a single typical week last year. Her ruddy glow sym- 
bolizes the good news revealed in 
the latest available statistics on the 
infant mortality rate: it is the lowest 
in U.S. medical history. For the last 
six weeks, NEWSWEEK’s Medicine de- 
partment has been interviewing lead- 
ing obstetricians, pediatricians, hos- 
pital executives, and laboratory re- 
searchers. The resulting report be- 
gins on page 48 and describes the 
achievements which have made a record low infant mor- 
tality rate possible. The baby photographer Constance 
Bannister has portrayed Nadine at six months. 
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»+- the first American liability insurance company 


THE MAN WHOSE NERVES WERE OUTSTANDING 


His nerves stood out like horns from his head, 
“Stand back, they crackle!” the poor man said. 

A middle-aged moth with a cough, made him leap 
And collapse in a shivering, shuddering heap. 


His costs were up, his profits were down. 
He couldn't even afford a new frown! 

He wept and said, “It’s not very funny 
To have to spend water like money!” 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 


© 1950. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





— hy Mz Friendly 


“Relax!” said Mr. Friendly, “American Mutual can help you 
cut costs, up profits. We’ve helped some businessmen reduce 
premiums to 50% below the average rate for the field. And 
we've helped them increase profits at the same time!” 


Well, the man signed up and he got so rich 

He shivered and shuddered and started to twitch. 
His nerves stood out, he couldn’t relax, 

And he’d faint when someone said, “Income tax.” 


(Moral: Some people are nervous no matter what) 


Be your own insurance expert! Get the facts—the why’s and 
how's — of complete foolproof protection. Learn how to 
save On your present policies. It’s easy... it’s fun when you 
send for your free copy of “The All-American Plan for 
Business” or ‘The All-American Plan for the Home.” 
Write American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
A-103, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 
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What's Behind Toeday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

It’s being kept very secret but a 
small group of House “Young Turks” are 
drafting recommendations for a “liberal” 
statement of Republican Party policy. 
They'll produce it after the official GOP 
version, now being polished by party 
leaders, is published . . . The State De- 
partment is considering adopting Brit- 
ain’s “house party” method of testing 
aspirants for foreign diplomatic service. 
The procedure is to have Foreign Office 
contacts arrange a week-end party 
where, unknown to the applicant, his in- 
tellectual and social talents are tested 
and observed . . . Navy Secretary Mat- 
thews emerged with flying colors from a 
showdown meeting last week with off- 
cers of the Navy League. Most were 
strongly anti-Matthews before the ses- 
sion but spoke of him with grudging ad- 
miration afterward . . . House Demo- 
cratic leaders feel confident that a Korean 
aid bill will pass despite the present 
economy heat-wave. 


Attack on Formosa? 

U.S. military and State Department 
circles discount intelligence reports that 
the Chinese Reds are massing small ves- 
sels along their coast to attack Formosa. 
Belief in Washington is that Red leaders 
regard such an attack as a waste of ef- 
fort. The idea is that the Nationalists are 
holed up harmlessly and nothing is to 
be gained by tangling with them. In any 
case, military men believe Mao Tse-tung 
has decided to consolidate his hold on 
continental China before undertaking 
other major campaigns. They feel any 
massing of ships is for attacks on Hainan 
or other coastal operations. 


Score One for Navy 

Though Secretary of State Acheson 
doesn’t mention it publicly, one of the 
reasons he’s been so firm in his hands-off- 
Formosa policy is that top Navy brass 
has advised that Formosa will be of little 
or no strategic value to the Chinese Com- 
munists—or even the Moscow Commu- 
nists—without a strong navy. Veteran 
admirals of the Pacific war differed 
sharply with General MacArthur on this 
point, and Acheson, as well as Truman, 
has accepted the Navy view. Inciden- 
tally, the same opinion about the doubt- 
ful value of islands without navies has 
been expressed regarding the Kuriles, 
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which reach toward Alaska. The admirals 
say these islands cannot be held by 
Russia until it acquires a strong navy— 
with flat tops. 


National Notes 

Teddy Roosevelt III, 35-year-old 
grandson of the 26th President, will make 
his first bid for elective office in the 
Pennsylvania GOP primary. He’s served 
as State Secretary of Commerce for 
nearly two years, and Governor Duff 
wants him to run for either Lieutenant 
Governor or Secretary of Internal Affairs 
. . . Although medical associations deny 
it, many doctors discussing the case of 
the New Hampshire physician charged 
with the “mercy killing” of a cancer 
patient privately admit it’s by no means 
uncommon to hasten death in the final 
stages of a hopeless disease . . . Two of 
the South’s three liberal senators up for 
reelection this year may escape primary 
opposition. Hill of Alabama and Graham 
of North Carolina have no rivals so far, 
but Pepper of Florida faces a serious fight 
from Rep. George Smathers. 


Reds and Cosmie Rays 

There’s a curious sidelight on the re- 
cent unpublicized refusal of the State 
Department to grant passports for travel 
to India to at least two U.S. scientists 
who've been cited as Communists or Red- 
sympathizers by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. World scientists— 
including those of Russia and the satel- 
lites—recently assembled in India for the 
37th meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress Association. India is considered 
“in the right latitude” for cosmic-ray 
study, in which the Tata Institute of Fun- 
damental Research specializes. Cosmic 
rays suddenly have taken on an unusual 
fascination for those interested in the 
hydrogen bomb, which would be 1,000 
times more powerful than the present 
atomic weapons. Incidentally, three Amer- 
ican scientists, including Dr. Edward U. 
Condon, who were cleared by the State 
Department, went to India as guests of 
the Nehru government. 


Trivia 

Vice President Barkley’s bride, per- 
forming her official duties masterfully, has 
taken social Washington by storm. Her 
popularity is such that at a recent fund- 
raising luncheon guests who rose and ap- 
plauded in her honor forgetfully remained 
seated when Mrs. Truman entered the 
dining room . . . Republican congressmen 
and party strategists are urging GOP 
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Chairman Gabrielson to “do something, 
even if it’s wrong,” about the farm vote 
. . . Passport Division Chief Mrs. Ruth 
Shipley is bracing herself to process an 
extra 50,000 passports in 1950 on ac- 
count of the Holy Year travel. 
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Trends Abroad 

Fleet Admiral William Leahy, former 
Presidential Chief of Staff, will get first 
crack at the job of ambassador to Spain 
after the U.S. reopens dealings with 
Franco (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 16) .. . In- 
formed Russian sources interpret Soviet 
revival of the death penalty for treason 
as a Kremlin preparation to try Nikolai 
Voznesensky, former Politburo member, 
and Anatole Barsov, the Soviet flier who 
returned home after escaping to America. 
The idea would be to discourage any 
future deserters . . . Some Kremlin brain 
has thought up a new way of convincing 
Soviet satellites the Russians really love 
them. Friendship months will be cele- 
brated in Eastern Europe starting in 
February with “Hungarian-Soviet Friend- 
ship Month” . .. Even if the UN recog- 
nizes the Chinese Communists before 
Washington does, Chinese Red delegates 
to the UN will be able to enter the U. S. 
under a special U.S.-UN agreement. 


Russian Dollar Trap? 

A new Russian fiscal tactic has the 
U.S. Treasury Department worried. Re- 
ports from Europe indicate the Russians, 
who have vast gold resources, are releas- 
ing large quantities which ultimately find 
their way to the American treasury. The 
U.S. has to buy it all at $35 an ounce 
under its gold-purchase policy, which 
requires it to take up all offerings, no 
matter from whom, at that figure. Just 
how the Russians are doing this and 
who makes the final sale of the gold are 
shrouded in secrecy. But the Treasury is 
considering becoming more choosy in 
its gold-buying policy to keep an un- 
controllable flood of dollars from moving 
into Communist hands. 


February Election Clinchers 
London insiders now confirm earlier 
rumors that British Prime Minister Att- 
lee had a February election date in mind 
as far back as Oct. 13, when he an- 
nounced that there would be no election 
in 1949. Attlee shied away from Novem- 
ber balloting because he felt the country 
still had the devaluation jitters. On the 
other hand, he didn’t want to wait until 
June because he feared the continued 
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uncertainty would impede production. 
What finally decided him on February 
was the government’s failure to {ind a 
way to cut defense expenses, which would 
have been the only way to make the forth- 
coming April budget palatable. 


Pope Pius’s Health 

The apparent poor health of 73-year- 
old Pope Pius XII as he faces the arduous 
duties of the 1950 Holy Year is a top sub- 
ject of discussion in Rome. The Pope re- 
cently has been working hard and late 
despite frequent illness; he gives observ- 
ers an impression of low vitality and fre- 
quently has to be supported as he moves 
about at public functions, even when 
wearing light vestments. There’s consid- 
erable speculation as to how well he can 
stand the pressure of receiving visitors 
and officiating at church functions in the 
crowded months ahead. Vatican insiders 
will admit that an Italian cardinal is al- 
ready being groomed to be the next pon- 
tiff. These sources say that there is no 
possibility of the election of an American 
pope at the present time. 


Foreign Notes 

The greatest degree of European inte- 
gration ECA Administrator Paul Hoft- 
man expects to achieve this year is a re- 
turn to about the same trade freedom 
that existed in 1932-34 . . . Washington 
and London have advised their envoys in 
Israel to shun official functions held in 
Jerusalem and refrain from other action 
likely to be interpreted as recognition of 
Israel’s claims to the Holy City 
American hairdo’s are the last word in 
chic in Paris salons this year. Two famous 
salons have sent top coiffeurs to the U. S. 
to pick up the latest . . . Washington is 
prepared to pay about $1,000,000,000 
all told to rebuild Turkey militarily and 
economically. The job is considered about 
half done and should be completed in 
two to three years. 
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Boon for Business? 

Although businessmen have long ac- 
cused the government of having a blind 
spot on this subject, the biggest single 
worry now plaguing Administration econ- 
omists is the continuing decline in pri- 
vate investment. Such investing last year 
fell 18% below 1948. Unless the trend is 
checked, they fear serious trouble toward 
the end of this year . . . Some top labor 
economists also are concerned by this 
and, what’s more, are seriously consider- 
ing what to do about it. Don’t be sur- 
prised if some leading labor advisers come 
out soon for cutting, instead of raising, 
corporate taxes. These men are particular- 
ly impressed by a proposal by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development's Re- 
search and Policy Committee that would 
eliminate the double tax on companies 
and stockholders. It would institute in 
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effect a withholding tax on dividends and 
tax only the stockholders for that part of 
a company’s income. 


Aviation Notes 

Airlines count on higher rail fares and 
lower air-coach rates to stimulate earn- 
ings this year. Revenue fell off toward the 
end of 1949 owing partly to the series 
of accidents . . . The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration plans to recommend some 
form of tax on airlines for the use of Fed- 
eral airports ... A report endorsing pro- 
posals for government-financed develop- 
ment of jet transport planes soon will be 
sent to Congress by the Defense Depart- 
ment ... More airlines are beginning to 
serve cocktails on their lang-haul flights, 
but they aren't advertising it . . . The 
Air Force is trying to hand the CAA its 
costly job of maintaining air communica- 
tions and navigation stations in the Aleu- 
tians. It claims most of these duties are 
for civilian aviation. 


The Oklahoma Pike 

As a major step in his program for self- 
liquidating public works, Truman is ap- 
proving a $30,000,000 RFC loan to the 
Oklahoma Turnpike Authority. The funds 
will be used for a super toll highway 
from Tulsa to Oklahoma City. Tolls are 
counted on to liquidate the debt. The 
President believes this method of financ- 
ing public works might help solve any 
future regional unemployment. 


Business Forecasts 

Pan American World Airways will be 
named the U.S. carrier under the re- 
cent pact with Yugoslavia permitting 
American civilian planes to fly over Yugo- 
slavia and use its airfields . . . The House 
committee investigating lobbying will 
make headlines shortly with a probe of 
dummy advertising agencies and trade 
organizations allegedly set up as “fronts” 
for other business interests . . . Housing 
officials plan to set interest rates on all 
Federal-insured mortgages at 44%, in- 
creasing the Veterans Administration rate 
by 4% and cutting the FHA rate by the 
same amount . . . Odds are against Sen- 
ate committee approval of the proposal 
currently pushed by dry forces to ban 
liquor advertising in interstate publica- 
tions. What is really worrying the wets 
is the Prohibitionists’ continued drive to 
convert wet areas to dry by the local- 
option route . . . Passenger-ship construc- 
tion, weakest spot in the U.S. merchant- 
marine picture, will continue to get first 
emphasis in the new Maritime Commis- 
sion budget. 
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Movie Notes 

Jack Dempsey and his former manager, 
Jack Kearns, have settled their differ- 
ences, and a film about the onetime 
champ’s career may get started soon. 





Each had been offering a different story 
around the studios . . . Betty Hutton is 
set for the title role of “The Mabel Nor- 
mand Story,” but she’s been ruled out as 
star in the proposed film about Theda 
Bara Walt Disney’s forthcoming 
“Cinderella,” in which he returns to his 
“Snow White” style after several years 
of mediocre films, is expected to be a top 
grosser. He'll follow it with “Alice in 
Wonderland” next year and “Peter Pan” 
in 1952 . . . Insiders believe release of 
the Margaret Sullavan starrer about a 
woman with cancer, “No Sad Songs for 
Me,” will start a series of informative films 
on the hitherto taboo film subject . . . 
Frank Sinatra, Mickey Rooney, Mario 
Lanza, and Jimmy Durante will be co- 
starred playing themselves in “They All 
Sing”’—a big new musical. 


Radio and TV Lines 

Al, the lazy boy-friend character in My 
Friend Irma, will continue his recent 
practice of doing a little work and won't 
draw unemployment insurance any more. 
The Labor Department had _ protested 
that the weekly unemployment-check gag 
had a bad effect on the nation’s jobless 

. Father Knows Best, the Robert Young 
radio show, is being readied for tele- 
vision. Young is one of the few movie 
stars to own his _personal-appearance 
rights for TV . . . If a long-term contract 
can be worked out, CBS will groom Faye 
Emerson for TV stardom. Meanwhile 
Elliott Roosevelt, from whom she is get- 
ting a Mexican divorce, is available for 
a sponsored news program. His agency 
says he can be expected to produce ex- 
clusive interviews with prominent world 
figures—including Stalin . . . Although a 
deal for M-G-M to buy into the Mutual 
network fell through, something may be 
worked out for M-G-M players to do 
exclusive radio work for Mutual. 


Book Notes 

A biography of fight-promoter Mike 
Jacobs by Budd Schulberg will be pub- 
lished shortly, following serialization in 
Collier’s . . . “Why Did Daddy Die?”— 
a book about 11-year-old Boy Scout Lau- 
rence Goldstein of Lynn, Mass., attacked 
by hoodlums because “he is a Jew’—will 
appear soon. Author is Emanuel Gold- 
berg, a disabled war veteran, whose 
open-letter reply to Laurence’s widely 
publicized question about his own father’s 
battlefield death was selected by the 
widow as the best of many suggested 
answers . . . An autobiography of Rob- 
ert A. Millikan, who won a Nobel Prize 
for determining the weight of the elec- 
tron, will be published on his 82nd birth- 
day, March 22. Occasionally abstruse and 
mystical, the book was written with no 
editorial help or advice. Millikan was 
one of the first contemporary scientists 
to confess belief in significant limitations 
on man’s power to understand nature. 
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Anything anybody wants 


is right here, now 


OMMUNISM, socialism, fascism, capitalism— 
whatever you like—it’s here, in the world, 
right now. All you have to do is go to 
that part of the world where your ideal is 
being practiced. 


Then why is it that no one wants to leave the 
United States for communist Russia, or for social- 
ist England, or for fascist dictatorships in Europe 
or South America? And why is it that millions 
and millions in those countries want—desperately 
want—to come here? 





Because the so-called benefits of all the “isms” 
except capitalism disappear like a mirage when 
you get close to them. Only under capitalism 
does everyone have enough to eat; only under 
capitalism is there opportunity to progress, free- 
dom to say and do as you believe; only under 
capitalism is there the dignity of self-respect. 


Let those who don’t like eating nor opportunity 
nor freedom nor self-respect—let them remember 
there are plenty of places on earth where they 


. can go and do without them. 


WARNER 


SWASEY 
Cleveland 
Machine Tools 
Textile 
ME Veodabbat a4 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMA! -S AND TAPPING MACHINES 





Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Strict U. S. neutrality in the British election will be reflected 
in Anglo-American relations during the next few weeks. The 
Administration will seek to play down differences between the 
two countries and avoid any action that might become a factor 
in the Labor-Conservative campaign. 

Only the most urgent or least controversial demands will be 
made upon the British until after Feb. 23. U.S. pressure for 
greater British cooperation in the economic integration of 
Europe and changes in trade practices is likely to be relaxed 
for the time being. 


> A Chinese Communist on the UN Security Council will 
eventually be accepted by the U.S. This country won’t vote 
for the change, but neither will it apply the veto. 


The problem is not considered immediate. State Department 
officials view last week’s Russian effort to unseat the National- 
ist member of the Council as a propaganda move. Chinese- 
Russian negotiations in Moscow are reported dragging, and 
Malik’s walkouts at Lake Success are seen as an effort to 
impress the Chinese Reds. 


> A charge that the Democrats are “soft on Communism” will 
be the GOP’s tactic in exploiting the loss of China as a cam- 
paign issue. 


Bipartisanship will continue so far as Europe is concerned. 
The GOP will be satisfied with cutting down the ECA pro- 
gram but won't attempt to end it ahead of schedule. 


> Democratic leaders profess themselves unruffled by the Re- 
publican attack. They are eager to meet the challenge to the 
Administration’s policy on Asia and will emphasize that ac- 
ceptance of the GOP program would put us on the road to 
war. 


> A sharp clash over housing legislation will make headlines 
this session. Real-estate interests will vigorously oppose Tru- 
man’s plan for a government corporation to make long-term, 
low-interest loans to cooperative rental projects. 


The Treasury would supply original capital for the corpora- 
tion, which later would use funds from a $2,000,000,000 gov- 
ernment-backed bond issue. Critics maintain this is only a 
vaguely shielded method of making direct government loans. 


Entrance of the government into the middle-income market 
is more feared by industry than any other phase of Federal 
housing activity. Builders see a gradual extension of govern- 
ment operations that would inhibit private effort. 


Liberalized FHA financing and reshaping of the rental insur- 
ance program to emphasize lower-priced apartments won't 


encounter serious opposition and probably will be passed this 
session. 


> Tighter enforcement of tax laws seems assured. Truman’s 
recent request tor a $23,000,000 appropriation for 2,950 addi- 
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tional Internal Revenue Bureau collection agents is expected 
to win easy Congressional approval. 


As much as $1,500,000,000 in additional revenue would re- 
sult if all taxes were fully paid. But Treasury experts predict 
only that the proposed $23,000,000 would pay for itself many 
times over. 


A study of sample 1948 returns will guide the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue in its new effort. This indicated that the best 
remaining field for combating evasions is in the lower and 
middle individual income brackets. 


> A slash in excise taxes with no compensating increase in 
other levies continues likely, despite Administration warnings 
that the two must go together. 


A veto of revenue-cutting legislation is being urged on Tru- 
man by some advisers, but the President’s Congressional ex- 
perts are warning that a veto would probably be overridden. 


> About $2,500,000,000 in new ECA appropriations, instead 
of the $3,100,000,000 asked by Truman, is now expected by 
Administration officials. They are preparing to answer sharp 
Congressional criticism of lack of economic integration in 
Europe and British curtailment of U.S. oil imports. 


Farm-bloc pressure to earmark ECA funds for commodity sur- 
pluses is causing more concern than the expected cut. Admin- 
istrator Hoffman, supported by the State Department, will 
fight back, but may lose if U.S. food exports—particularly of 
wheat—continue to decline. 


> The big cuts in defense have been made, Secretary Johnson 
will tell Congress in a report being prepared at the Pentagon. 
He will also define more clearly what portion of recent econ- 
omies is saving and what is actual reduction of forces. 


Economy efforts will continue. New budgeting methods, al- 
ready in use, are expected to bring greater savings without 
weakening defense. Officials predict the 1952 military budget 
will be somewhat lower than the $13,000,000,000 ceiling im- 
posed for 1951. 


> Reorganization of Air Force research is scheduled as a re- 
sult of dissatisfaction with current progress. Research activity 
will be given new stature by placing it on a par with main 
staff divisions like intelligence and personnel. 


Greater effort on long-range guided missile development is 
likely. Work on air-to-air missiles—fired by aircraft at other 
planes—will also be accelerated. 


> U.S. oil companies hurt by curtailment of British orders 
may get assistance. State Department officials would accept a 
proposed compromise permitting American firms to accept 
payment in sterling, subject to high British taxes. This would 
serve to keep U. S. overseas oil concessions alive. 


Other British dollar purchases will soon be cut. Anticipating 
lower ECA funds, Britain will probably spend some $200,- 
000,000 less in the U.S. during the fiscal year 1951 than it 
will this year. 
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WE waNnrT you in the picture whether you’re 
one of the 25,000,000 people in the Prudential 
family or not. As The Prudential enters its 
seventy-fifth year, our portrait, to be com- 
plete, should include just about everyone in 
America. 

For seventy-five years, The Prudential has 
provided life insurance for people in all walks 
of life. And while providing a measure of 
security for millions of families, it has helped 
all America to grow and prosper. 

Since 1875, millions of dollars paid in to 
rhe Prudential by its policyholders have 
been invested in America. Almost every per- 
son in the United States and Canada has 
benefited in some way by The Prudential’s 
investment program. Money has been in- 


HOLD IT! We want you in the picture 


vested in local, state and national develop- 
ments. There have been thousands and thou- 
sands of Prudential loans to farmers, busi- 
nessmen and homeowners. 

Prudential loans helped the railroads knit 
the continent together . . . helped public 
utilities reach out to every-corner of the land 
....and are now helping to relieve the post- 
war housing shortage. 

And the interest earned on these invest- 
ments has enabled The Prudential to provide 
life insurance protection for American fam- 
ilies at a far lower cost than would otherwise 
be possible. * 

Enjoy the Prudential Family‘ Hour of Stars— 
Sunday afternoons, CBS. And the Jack Berch Show 
— Every morning, Mondays through Fridays, NBC. 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


































Sandy Scott, a Scotchman, with his kilts and bagpipe, 
too, like other canny travelers, knéw exactly what to 
do. He headed for the Statler, and he cried: “I find it 
nifty, they really treat me like a guest—and, better 
yet, it’s thrifty!” . 





He tried a fancy highland fling on Statler’s famous bed. 
“It’s softer far than heather, and that’s soft!” our 
Sandy said. “Eight hundred built-in springs and more 
sure promise a good night, and as a thrifty Scotchman 


should, I promise to sleep tight! 
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“Now Scotch and water,” Sandy said, “have always 
mixed quite well, and when I'm in a Statler tub— Hoot 
Mon—that rings the bell! Yon stacks of towels snowy 
white, the water steaming hot, the luxury of lots of 
soap—all please this scrubbing Scot. 





















“My Statler meals,” the Scot exclaimed, “are really 
bonnie nice. I’ve never had so much, so good, at such 
a thrifty price. Each dish was perfectly prepared . . . 
as tasty as I’ve seen . . . say, could ye pack and ship 
a chef to me in Aberdeen? 
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“I’m always glad to pipe a tune in Statler’s praise,” 
said Sandy. “It’s close to business, shops, and shows, 
the station too is handy. And there’s another reason 
it’s the traveler’s favorite spot ... you only spend a 
little—but you get an awful lot!” 
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Rules and Reds in Truman’s Lap 


Last Friday, the thirteenth, was the 
worst day of a bad week for the Truman 
Administration. It was ove of those days 
when everything goes wrong. Final and 
formal surrender of China to the Com- 
munists (see page 30) was making for- 
eign-affairs trouble in the Senate. An 
unexpected coup by the Republican- 
Democratic conservative coalition mean- 
while threatened to make even worse 
domestic trouble in the House. 

The House Rules Committee holding 
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its first meeting of the new session, voted 
to abolish the so-called 21-day rule, 
adopted last year. If the House itself 
went along with the committee’s decision, 
a bottleneck so narrow that little if any 
Fair Deal legislation could slip through 
it at this session would be blown into 
the Congressional machinery. The Rules 
Committee, dominated by a group of 
tough anti-Fair Dealers, would again be 
in the saddle from which it was ejected 
last year by adoption of the rule subordi- 
nating it to other committees. 

There was a good chance, moreover, 
that the coalition would muster the votes 
to abolish the rule. The test will come 
toward the end of January when the 
House votes on the Rules Committee | ro- 








posal. If the Administration loses, Mr. 
Truman will have to spend the rest of 
this session talking into a legislative 
vacuum on such subjects as health insur- 
ance, the Brannan plan, and tax increases. 

He will have small choice but to take 
the stump in this year’s Congressional 
campaign to denounce this Democratic 
Congress in much the same terms he ap- 
plied to the Republican 80th in 1948. 
While some frustration by Congress 
won't bother Mr. Truman, complete frus- 
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Rules Chairman Sabath and the Fair Deal lost to Smith and Cox 


tration will. The Republicans will have 
ground for the charge that the Demo- 
cratic Party is too divided within itself 
to be effective. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Derailing the Fair Deal 


One year ago triumphant Fair Deal 
Democrats swarmed back into the Capitol 
for the start of the first session of the 
8lst Congress, determined to undo the 
record of what President Truman had 
called the do-nothing 80th Congress. 
This time, they said, they would do 
things. There would be close coordination 
between White House and Congress. All 





obstacles to enactment of the Fair Deal 
program would be swept aside. 

The sweeping started at once on the 
biggest obstacle of all—the House Rules 
Committee. Traditionally, this commit- 
tee had stood as a buffer between con- 
gressmen and their constituents. If, for 
example, the Townsend movement was 
gaining a foothold in the district of Con- 
gressman X, who didn’t believe in the 
Townsend Plan, the Rules Committee 
helped him out by refusing to bring old- 
age pension legislation to the floor, where 
X would have to violate his conscience 


‘by voting for it, or jeopardize his political 


position by voting against it. Many X’s 
had been protected by this system for 
many years, 

Members of the Rules Committee, 
chosen for their seniority, were usually 
men who were so solidly entrenched in 
their districts that they could afford to 
shoulder responsibility for blockading of 
popular causes, and so conservative in 
their own thinking that they were willing 
to do so. Even after Mr. Truman’s sur- 
prise victory, Southern Democrats and 
Republicans of this kind remained solidly 
in control of Rules. 

Determined to make the House more 
responsive to the will of the electorate, 
the Democrats decided to deprive the 
Rules Committee of the power it had en- 
joyed to hold up legislation approved by 
other committees. This was done by push- 
ing through the House a new rule, which 
required the Speaker to entertain motions 
from the chairmen of other committees 
to take up their bills if Rules refused to 
give them clearance within 21 days. The 
test vote on this revolutionary proposal 
a year ago was 275 to 142. 

Scheme: So the Rules Committee and 
its members, including such rough-riding 
veterans of the legislative wars as Eugene 
Cox of Georgia, who doesn’t hesitate to 
debate with his fists, Howard Smith of 
Virginia, a Byrd machine stalwart, and 
William Colmer of Mississippi, another 
Dixie orator, suffered the pangs of im- 
potence through the first session of the 
81st Congress. They privately decided 
to make a bid for restoration of Rules 
Committee power when the opportunity 
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presented itself at the second session. 

The opportunity camé last Friday. 
Committee chairmen lined the walls of 
the Rules Committee room to ask clear- 
ance for a number of spending and re- 
form bills. Among them were John 
Lesinski of the Labor Committee, with 
a Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion bill (anathema to the Southerners), 
and John Rankin of the Veterans Com- 
mittee with a $258,000,000 authorization 
for more veterans’ hospitals. Rankin el- 
bowed his way to the committee 
table ahead of his colleagues. 

“I’m here to be heard on FEPC,” 
said Rankin, a Mississippi anti-Fair 
Dealer. “I'm also here on the vet- 
erans’ hospital bed bill. But you fel- 
lows don’t have to waste your time 
on that. I’ve already filed my 21- 
day discharge petition and I’m go- 
ing to get my bill on the floor 
whether you give me a rule or not.” 

That ripped it. The committee 
shooed out the chairmen shortly be- 
fore noon and went into executive 
session. Rep. James Delaney of 
New York, a Democratic regular 
whose Irish good humor is seldom 
ruffled, exploded first: “God knows 
how much all these bills would cost. 
But what the hell's the use of wast- 
ing time on them? We haven't any 
power to stop them.” 

Fruition: After a_ brief but 
heated discussion, Cox moved that 
the committee approve his resolu- 
tion to abolish the 21-day rule. 
Chairman Adolph Sabath, 83-year- 
old chairman of the committee, re- 
fused to entertain the motion. Red- 
faced with anger, Sabath ruled the 
motion out of order. Smith ap- 
pealed from the ruling and his mo- 
tion to push Sabath aside carried 7 to 4, 
with Cox, Smith, and Colmer joining the 
four Republican committee members to 
make up the majority. 

Smith demanded an immediate vote 
on the Cox motion over Sabath’s almost 
tearful objections. This time only one 
member of the committee, Democrat Ray 
Madden of Indiana, voted with Sabath. 
Democrat John Lyle Jr. of Texas, re- 
garded as Speaker Sam Rayburn’s own 
Rules Committee member, and Delaney 
joined with the three Southern Demo- 
crats and the four Republicans to carry 
the motion 9 to 2. 

Sabath immediately reported the upset 
to Rayburn, who, he said, was “not over- 
joved.” This was probably a gross under- 
statement. Republicans thought they 
could cast all but about fifteen of their 
votes for discard of the rule, and Southern 
Democrats thought they could deliver a 
minimum of 70 votes. This would mean 
a vote of about 220—more than a majority 

~—for the change. Cox and his associates 
thought tighter Republican unity, grass- 
roots sentiment for economy, and opposi- 
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tion to FEPC would put the Rules Com- 
mittee back in the buffering business. If 
so, most of Truman’s Fair Deal would be 
blockaded for another year. 


Dry Try 

It wasn’t a mere matter of ego that 
made the Prohibitionists descend on 
Washington by the hundreds last week. 
Naturally they resented always being 
caricatured as “kill-joys and scarecrows,” 
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The drys rally to fight liquor advertising* 


while whisky sipping was portrayed as 
“the only sure road to fame and beauty.” 
And why, they asked, couldn't a tee- 
totaler be a “Man of Distinction,” too? 

Such personal considerations were in- 
cidental, however. Their real motive for 
storming the capital was to save Ameri- 
can youth from the “glamorous and false” 
promises of the good life held out by 
liquor advertising. Liquor, they said. 
was “a curse and a blight on mankind.” 
Young boys and girls were being “se- 
duced and enticed” by ads which in- 
sisted that being “a good drinker” was 
the only way to achieve social success. 

The obvious remedy: passage of a bill 
introduced by Republican Sen. William 
Langer of North Dakota outlawing the 
interstate transmission of alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising. 

Hugh A. Brimm, executive secretary of 
the Social Service Committee of the 
Southern Baptist Church, told members 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: “The only truth- 





*Among the spectators at the Senate hearing: the 
Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Niebuhr of Ocean Grove, N. J. 


ful liquor ad I have ever found is this: 

“The Road to Ruin, Walk In—Wab- 
ble Out—At La Victoria Bar, 1% miles 
south of Estancia, N. M.’” 

Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin of Evanston, IIl., 
president of the national Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, declared that 
liquor advertising could be truthful only 
if every ad bore the label “Poison.” 

“It is false and misleading,” she said, 
“not to put the label ‘Poison’ on all of it. 
I am just pointing out to you how the 
laws about false advertising are 
being evaded.” 


Yellow Supremacy 


Lest any misunderstanding arise, 
Democratic Sen. Guy M. Gillette of 
Iowa wanted one thing clearly un- 
derstood. He had nothing against 
oleomargarine, nothing at all. “I use 
it frequently,” he said, “and I like 
it.” The manufacturers claimed that 
it was wholesome. He agreed. It 
was “filled to the brim with vita- 
mins P.D.Q. and B.V.D. and vita- 
mins of all other kinds.” There was 
“no question about it,” no question 
at all. 

The manufacturers insisted they 
could make oleo more cheaply than 
butter. Guy M. Gillette was the last 
man in the world to dispute them. 
They said they had the right to sell 
it untrammeled by restrictive legis- 
lation. They sure did. They wanted 
the Federal taxes which hampered 
the sale repealed. Why Gillette was 
all for that, and so was everyone 
else in the Senate, he said. 

“Go ahead and sell your product 
on its merits,” the lowan boomed 
magnanimously. “No one is pre- 
venting that.” 

Then he lowered his voice: “Oh, but 
they say, ‘We want to go ahead and 
color it.’ 

“And we reply, ‘Go ahead and color it; 
color it pink or red or green; give it all 
the hues of the rainbow if you want to.’ 

“And they say, “We want to color it 
yellow.” 

“Why is that?” Gillette roared. “Is it 
so that it can stand on its own merits? 
No.” 

The oleo manufacturers wanted to 
color it yellow, he asserted, “so that it 
can usurp the good will and the market 
butter has built up over scores and scores 
of years.” 

Well, they wouldn't, the Iowan 
stormed. He, Guy Gillette, and other 
senators from dairy states would never, 
never let them “take over a market by 
deluding and deceiving the people.” 

Consumer Pressure: Thus last week 
that interminable argument—oleomar- 
garine vs. butter—was renewed in the Sen- 
ate for the 64th time since Congress en- 
acted the first discriminatory tax against 
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oleo in 1886. Up for consideration was a 
bill repealing the present Federal tax of % 
of a cent a pound on white margarine 
and 10 cents a pound on yellow. Once 
again, as they had so often in the past, 
the defenders of the sanctity of the cow 
were crying havoc. 

For once, however, the dairy interests 
were on the defensive. Over the years, 
and especially two years ago when butter 
hit $1 a pound, too much consumer pres- 
sure had built up. Moreover, the dairy 
lobby—run by Charles Holman of the 
National Milk Producers Cooperative 
Federation, a short chunky man with a 
taste for Scotch and Shakespeare (as well 
as butter)—had at last met its match in 
Paul F. Truitt of the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers, a tall, lean, 
bespectacled, scholarly looking enthusiast 
for symphonic music. 

The dairy interests had, therefore, re- 
treated somewhat. Instead of flatly oppos- 
ing repeal of the discriminatory taxes, as 
they had in the past, they now offered to 
make the grand gesture: repeal all Fed- 
eral margarine taxes—but prohibit the 
interstate sale of yellow margarine. 

They offered this yes-but proposal, 
known as the Wiley-Gillette amendment, 
as a substitute for the bill facing the 
Senate. 

It was a clear-cut case of clashing eco- 
nomic interests. On the one side were 
ranged the nation’s 558,609 dairy farm- 
ers, 3,500 creameries, and 40,000 dairy 
processing plants. On the other were the 
nation’s organized consumers, the 1,500,- 
000 cotton farmers, and the 500,000 soy- 
bean growers. (Cottonseed oil and soy- 
bean oil are the basic ingredients of 
margarine. ) 

Everyone agreed that if yellow mar- 
garine could be manufactured and sold 
unhampered by Federal and state re- 
strictions it would cut deeply into the 
sale of butter and perhaps even wreck the 
butter industry. That was an economic 
fact of life which, as far as the Senate 
could see, completely transcended prin- 
ciple. So party lines were completely 
erased as Northern Fair Dealers from the 
big cities teamed up with Dixiecrats, and 
Democrats from the dairy states made a 
fond united front with Republicans repre- 
senting the same interests. 

States’ Rights: Inevitably, under the 
circumstances, the debate was conducted 
on a high level of demagoguery. Demo- 
cratic Sen. J. William Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas, who favored outright repeal, 
quoted the Founding Fathers and called 
the shades of Washington, Franklin, and 
Jefferson to bear him witness that, if 
during the early days of the republic 
there had been any restrictions on inter- 
state commerce such as the Wiley-Gillette 
amendment, “this country would have 
split into a number of quarreling and 
belligerent states.” 

“The interminable wars of Europe 
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might have been paralleled by the history 
of North America,” he said. 

Gillette, for his part, shouted: “Shades 
of John C. Calhoun, Alexander Stephens, 
Kirby Smith, and Sam Houston.” Under 
the straight tax-repeal bill, he pointed 
out, it would be necessary clearly to 
identify oleomargarine so that it could 
not be sold as butter or served as butter 
in restaurants. To enforce this provision 
would require a vast Federal bureauc- 
racy, “an army of Federal snoopers in 
the states.” 

Gillette was appalled that Dixiecrats 
representing cotton growers and soybean 
farmers could disregard the peril to states’ 
rights inherent in the repealer. 

Dat Old Debbil: Fair Dealer Hubert 
Horatio Humphrey of Minnesota found 
himself torn between politics and princi- 
ple—between the 38,930 dairy farmers in 
his state and the fact that his associates 
in Americans for Democratic Action fa- 
vored straight repeal. Like a true politi- 
cian, he sided with the 38,930 dairy 
farmers, aligning himself with the most 
diehard Republicans in favoring the 
Wiley-Gillette amendment. Like a true 
Fair Dealer, he found a perfectly Fair 
Deal reason for his stand. 

Repeal of the margarine tax would 
foster monopoly, Humphrey said, since 
there are only 29 margarine companies 
in the United States as compared with 
the 3,500 creameries and 40,000 dairy- 
processing plants. The issue, he con- 
tended, was small business vs. big busi- 
ness, the farmer and consumer vs. dat old 
debbil monopoly. 

Fulbright quietly pointed out that, 
while six companies control 5 per cent 
of margarine production, eight dairies 
control 71 per cent of milk production. 
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Quoting from a Federal Trades Commis- 
sion, he noted that Borden’s and National 
Dairy Products hold 21.4 and 27.5 per 
cent respectively of the industry’s net 
capital assets. “There is nothing com- 
parable to this in the field of margarine 
manufacture,” Fulbright asserted. 

Humphrey quickly changed the sub- 
ject. 

Although margarine appeared to have 
the edge in Senate sentiment, the butter 
bloc was determined, shrewd, and wily. 
One of its plans was to pin an excise-tax 
cut proviso on the Wiley-Gillette amend- 
ment. Another piece of legislative sleight- 
of-hand was the brain child of William F. 
Langer of North Dakota. His idea was to 
pile FEPC, anti-lynching, and anti-poll- 
tax provisions on the repealer. 

Langer’s reasoning: If the Wiley-Gil- 
lette amendment was defeated, the Sen- 
ate would still have to vote on the civil- 
rights clauses before it could act on the 
repealer. The Northern Fair Dealers 
would be put on a spot. A Southern fili- 
buster might develop. Anything might 
happen. And Langer hoped that anything 
would—except repeal of the Federal tax 
on margarine. 


Sherman Rides It Out 


The storm that arose in Congress after 
Admiral Louis E. Denfeld was ousted 
as Chief of Naval Operations for siding 
with critics of unification (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 7, 1949) finally blew itself out in 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
last week. The tail end struck Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman squarely amidships, 
but his nomination to succeed Denfeld 
had fairly smooth sailing. 

Republican Sen. William F. Know- 
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Matthews, Sherman, and Tydings: The admiral should have clear sailing now 
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land of California wanted to ask Sher- 
man and Secretary of the Navy Francis 
P. Matthews whether or not officers who 
appeared before Congressional commit- 
tees in the future would be immune from 
punishment. When Chairman Millard E. 
Tydings of Maryland refused to call 
either of them, he appealed. Knowland 
lost his motion, but after he agreed to let 
Tydings rule out questions considered 
irrelevant, the committee reversed its 
decision. 

Sherman and Matthews were called 
immediately. Republican Sen. Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire joined Know- 
land in the cross-examination. When 
Tydings circumscribed them severely, 
Knowland exploded that he would rather 
resign from the Armed Services Commit- 
tee than be “throttled and gagged.” How- 
ever, after Sherman and Matthews gave 
assurances that officers who disagreed 
with their superiors—on unification or 
other policy matters—would not be pun- 
ished, although they might be trans- 
ferred, both he and Bridges decided to 
approve the nomination. The result: ap- 
proval was unanimous. 


essary, to bring it within the bounds of 
the capacity of the people to pay.” 

“It is imperative that we put a stop 
to deficit spending,” said Democratic 
Sen. John L. McClellan of Arkansas. “If 
the President won't do it, it is up to Con- 
gress.” Democratic Rep. Clarence Can- 
non of Missouri, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, warned: “The 
nation’s fiscal situation today is the most 
unfavorable in the peacetime history of 
this country.” 

Rep. John Taber, New York Repub- 
lican, added: “We must keep our ex- 
penditures below $38,000,000,000.” 

“The size of the deficit [$5,133,000,- 
000] shows that Mr. Truman’s talk of 
economy and _ budget-balancing in his 
State of the Union message was only 
window-dressing,” Republican Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio asserted. 

“History will record that what Mr. 
Truman has proposed is another inde- 
fensible failure to balance the budget 
in another year of peace and the great- 
est prosperity in history,” said Demo- 
cratic Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. 

Two senators—Byrd and Paul H. 


last week pointed to Joe Martin. The 
minority leader had talked bravely about 
cutting the budget. With veterans’ hos- 
pitals already established or under con- 
struction providing for 131,000 beds, 
more than double the foreseeable need 
in the near future, he also had just intro- 
duced a bill to build a new one “in or 
near” Fall River, Mass., his home district. 


POLITICS: 


The Ohio Waltz 


The suspicion had been growing that 
President Truman wanted Sen. Robert 
A. Taft reelected in Ohio next fall. The 
reason, said the suspicious ones, was that 
the President had decided to run for 
reelection himself in 1952 and favored 
Taft over Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for his Republican opponent. His method, 
it was whispered, was to keep Ohio Dem- 
ocrats in turmoil by refusing to back any 
one of their potential candidates against 
Taft. 

Last week Democratic Chairman Wil- 
liam Boyle and Women’s Director India 
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H.S.T.’s economic report and his 1951 budget give O’Mahoney, Taft, Taber, and Cannon something to shout about 


THE BUDGET: 


To Trim or Not to Trim 


There were the usual big, bold prom- 
ises in Washington last week to cut, 
slash, hack, whittle, pare, and chip Harry 
S. Truman’s $42,439,000,000 budget 
down to a closer approximation of the 
government's estimated tax receipts of 
$37,306,000,000. As usual Congress al- 
most exhausted Roget’s Thesaurus in 
telling what it would do. 

“The Republicans in Congress have 
no intention of accepting this budget,” 
threatened House Minority Leader Jo- 
seph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts. 
“They will work night and day, if nec- 
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Douglas of Illinois—proposed detailed 
plans for cutting the budget. Byrd as- 
serted that it could be slimmed down to 
$36,000,000,000. Fair Dealer Douglas 
listed eight ways in which a total of 
$3,000,000,000 could be lopped off. 

The Administration remained  un- 
rufled. Joseph C. O'Mahoney of Wy- 
oming, who probably will help to carry 
the ball for the President’s budget in the 
Senate, commented blandly: “It’s as good 
as we can get considering what we want 
to do.” For experience in the past had 
shown that Congress always talks econ- 
omy but rarely practices it. The congress- 
men with the sharpest adjectives fre- 
quently wield the bluntest axes. 

As proof, Administration spokesmen 


Edwards went to Ohio to kill off stories of 
Administration Machiavellianism. They 
operated under orders from the President 
to “advise” but not “dictate.” They an- 
nounced that the Democratic Party would 
“take no active part in the Ohio primary.” 
They conferred with politicians and 
labor and farm groups and returned to 
Washington to report the Ohio situa- 
tion “very satisfactory from the Demo- 
cratic view.” 

Who's Which? But the situation was 
only slightly less confused when the two 
left than when they arrived. Joseph T. 
Ferguson, the 5-foot 4-inch, 155-pound 
Democratic state auditor, still was the 
man any other Democrat would have to 
beat for the privilege of running against 
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What can you buy with the difference in price 





RUNS LIKE THIS: 
What could be quiet- 
er, smoother running 
than continuous ribs of 
free-rolling rubber? 


STOPS LIKE THIS: 
Apply the brakes 
and, instantly, the 
ribs wrinkle; Action- 
Traction goes to 
work for a quicker 
stop, rain or shine. 





that compares with their safety ? 


THINK how little it matters in 
money—and how much in other 
ways—to buy tires on the basis 
of Human Mileage. To be free of 
worry. To know that your family 
...and those who ride with you 
-..are protected by General Tire’s 





extra measure of safety, 
running and stopping. The 
Super-Squeegee combines 
low-pressure comfort with 
high mileage, blowout pro- 
tection. And Action-Traction 
makes it quicker stopping, 
even On wet pavements. 
What can you buy with the 
difference in price that 
matters so much under all 
conditions of driving today ? 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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The Key Values 
for Y5O 











CHEVROLET 


CHEVROLET FONTIA 



















ere you see the five cars General Motors 
offers for 1950. 


Each is the product of all the effort and skill of 
the division whose name it bears. 





But each is bettered by something more. 


For on top of the individual skills and facilities 
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grow out of General Motors’ ingenuity. 


So we are honestly proud to present the new 
Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks and 
Cadillacs as the key values for 1950. 


Look them over at your local dealer’s, try them 
out, and we believe you'll agree. 






“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


ENERAL MOTORS 


LET FONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER e« GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 





Dollar for Dollar 


you cant beat the new Paw wy ad 











Lverything it Takes to Make You Happy! 





Only Car in the World with 
Silver Streak Styling 
. 
America’s Lowest-Priced Straight Eight 
* 
Lowest-Priced Car with 
GM Hydra-Matie Drive 
Thrilling. Power-Packed Performance 
—Choice of Six or Eight 
s 
World Renowned Road Record for 
Economy and Long Life 


Everybody who has seen the new Silver Streak Pontiac is im- 
pressed by the dollar for dollar value this wonderful car offers. 
It’s big news when a car as beautiful, as sparkling a performer 
and as dependable and economical as Pontiac costs so very 
little. For here is America’s lowest-priced straight eight. Here is 
the lowest-priced car with Hydra-Matic Drive—now even lower 
priced than ever! 

If you haven’t seen the new Pontiac yet, do so soon—it has 
everything to make you happy. at a price any new car buyer can 
easily afford. Dollar for dollar you just can’t beat a new Pontiac! 











PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Taft, but Fair Dealers in the state still 
hoped for somebody else. They didn’t 
think “Little Joe,” who is an impressive 
vote getter in state campaigns but not 
an impressive campaigner against “Taft 
Republicanism,” was the man to beat 
the de facto leader of the Republican 
Party in Washington. 

Ferguson, now 57, has held his present 
office since 1937, and he rolled up a 
record-breaking margin of 292,000 votes 
over his Republican opponent in 1948. 
He features photographs of his eight 
children in campaign literature and says 
of his campaign strategy: “I got the peo- 
ple in mind.” 

Whether Boyle had _ deliberately 
cleared the track for Ferguson or merely 
failed to find an alternative wasn’t quite 
clear. The story in party quarters was 
that Boyle refused to intervene on behalf 
of Mayor Thomas Burke of Cleveland, 
who wanted assurances of financial back- 
ing and of a federal appointment if he 
lost to Taft, because the chairman didn’t 
feel that he could accept the conditions 
even if he wanted to. And he didn’t want 
to because he considered Burke’s attitude 
“defeatist.” 

Boyle also was supposed to have 
agreed with Ohio Democratic leaders 
that Mayor Michael DiSalle of Toledo 
lacked appeal for rural voters. Murray 
Lincoln, the ex-Republican favored for 
the Democratic nomination by CIO and 
farm-cooperative leaders, was out, the in- 
siders said, because he didn’t think he 
could beat Ferguson in the primary. He 
still might run if Ferguson could be per- 
suaded to withdraw in his favor, but Fer- 
guson had no intention of withdrawing. 

Mrs. Edwards favored another at- 
tempt to persuade Gov. Frank Lausche 
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The weather goes berserk: floods rage through Hutsonville, Ll., as snow blankets the Pacific Coast 


to run against Taft, but Lausche was 
waiting for Sen. John Bricker, whose 
term will expire two years hence. More- 
over, Lausche has publicly and privately 
stated his sympathy with Taft’s position 
on labor legislation and other issues. 

As matters stood last week, it ap- 
peared that Ferguson would be the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, and Boyle professed to 
believe he could win. Whether Mr. Tru- 
man agreed or not, he had no intention 
of trying to force Ferguson out and some- 
body else in. He was still taking no part 
in any primary except in his home state 
of Missouri. 


Other Dance Spots 


Ohio wasn’t the only state where the 
political bands were blaring: 
> In South Carolina, former Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination 
for governor, which is equivalent to elec- 
tion. The announcement had been ex- 
pected ever since June 18, when Byrnes 
blasted the Fair Deal in a speech at 
Washington and Lee University. South 
Carolina is a Dixiecrat stronghold. 
> In Connecticut, Republican leaders re- 
vealed that Henry R. Luce, editor-in- 
chief of Time, Life, and Fortune, was 
“definitely interested” in the GOP nom- 
ination for the Senate seat now held by 
Democrat William Benton. His wife, 
Clare Boothe Luce, had previously been 
reported as a strong contender for the 
nomination to run against Democratic 
Sen. Brien McMahon, but the Repub- 
licans said that she had recently been 
ill and preferred to see her husband car- 
ry the banner for the family and the party 
next fall. 
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WEATHER: 


Bad—Most Everywhere 


One of the worst blizzards in 50 years 
roared out of the Arctic last week, lash- 
ing the Pacific Coast with 70-mile-an- 
hour gales and blanketing it with snow. 
There were blizzards in parts of the 
Rocky Mountains too, floods in the Mid- 
west, and windstorms in upstate New 
York and New England. No less than 30 
persons were killed and hundreds _in- 
jured. Cities and towns were isolated. 

In Washington two children, a 6-year- 
old boy and his 10-year-old sister, were 
frozen to death in a field only half a mile 
from their Odessa home. In Michigan a 
school bus carrying members of the 
Michigan Tech hockey team home from 
a game crashed into a Detroit-bound 
Greyhound on an icy highway in a blind- 
ing snowstorm. Two college boys and 
three Greyhound passengers, including 
a 21-month-old baby, were killed. 

Portland, Ore., a city of 500,000, was 
all but cut off from the rest of the nation. 
Snow closed the Portland airport and 
choked the highways leading to Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and California. The main 
highway connecting California and Ore- 
gon, Highway 99, was similarly clogged. 

In the Midwest the swollen Ohio and 
its tributaries invaded or threatened 50 
towns and cities and forced the residents 
of Shawneetown, Ill., to flee. The ram- 
paging Wabash River drowned a man 
and three children near Oaktown, Ind. 

There was hardly any place in the 
country left untouched by winter, except 
some parts of the East where the weather 
was unseasonably warm. Even. ‘Vexas 
shivered in a cold wave. 
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Grammer: Six shots felled a badman 


CRIME: 


Badmen on the Loose 


There was never any doubt in Kos- 
ciusko that Leon Turner was no ‘count. 
Even among his fellow moonshiners, the 
tough, burly Mississippian was known as 
a hothead and a bad actor. When he ap- 
plied for parole several years ago from 
Parchman penitentiary, where he was 
serving time for assault with intent to 
kill, his fellow townsmen signed a peti- 
tion to the governor that Turner be made 
to serve his full ten-year term. Instead, 
the governor suspended the sentence. 

Falling in with some old friends— 
Malcolm and Wendell Whitt—Turner 
picked up his old business. On the night 
of Dec. 22, after some heavy drinking, 
the men decided to have a little fun and 
raise a little money. At the nearby plan- 
tation of former Circuit Judge John F. 
Allen, the trio broke into the cabins of 
three Negro families. At the cabin of 
27-year-old sharecropper Thomas Harris, 
Turner tried to rape Mrs. Harris. Caught 
at the scene, the three men were jailed 
on six charges including armed burglary 
and attempted rape. 

For eight days in the rickety Attala 
Jail in Kosciusko, the men brooded over 
the perversity of fate. Then, taking mat- 
ters into their own hands, they dug 
through a cell wall, using a beer can 
opener as a tool. For a week, they holed 
up in an outhouse near the Allen planta- 
tion, cursing their “betrayal to the po- 
lice.” Last Sunday, inflamed by moon- 
shine and urged on by Turner to “have 
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the Harris woman or kill the whole damn 
bunch,” the trio made its sortie. Then 
the horror began. 

Marching into Harris’s kitchen, Turner 
put a bullet in the Negro’s back. In the 
bedroom of the tiny cabin, three children 
ranging in age from 4 to 10 cried out in 
terror from the single bed where they 
lay. “Please, Mr. Leon,” one of them 
pleaded, “don’t shoot me.” Turner 
killed all of them. Verlena Thurman, 15, 
Harris's stepdaughter, was shot in the 
breast and arm. Screaming, she ran 
through the night to the home of Judge 
Allen. 

Outraged by the brutal murder, Attala 
County immediately organized an armed 
posse which at one time numbered 1,000 
men. On Monday, Malcolm Whitt was 
discovered in a drunken stupor at his 
father’s house. Wednesday at dawn a 
fleet-footed Parchman prison trusty, 
Clarence Grammer, his three blood- 
hounds baying and tugging in front of 
him, ran down Wendell Whitt and Turn- 
er in a potato storehouse where they had 
taken cover. Two shots whizzed by him 
as he negotiated the thick mud surround- 
ing the small structure. Grammer fired 
six shots into the building. One of them 
struck Turner near the spine. 

“I ain't done nothin’ but broke jail,” 
Turner cried as he and Wendell crawled 
out to surrender. When the posse ar- 
rived, Grammer was grimly covering 
the men with an empty pistol. Three 
hours later, as police hustled the two 
men to the Jackson jail, the Mississippi 
Senate demanded a speedy trial. “Mis- 
sissippi citizens stand humiliated and 
chagrined that such a thing could hap- 
pen in our state,” said State Senator 
John Culkin. “The laws of Mississippi 
stand as a shield to protect . . . all 


Neighbors didn’t know about the Scielzos’ horrible back room 


our citizens whatever their race may 
be,” said Dixiecrat Gov. Fielding Wright. 

And in Attala County, people began 
raising a special fund to aid the family 
of Thomas Harris, paralyzed by the shot 
in the back; the Chamber of Commerce 
called for “vigorous prosecution” of the 
badmen, and Mayor Alton Massey of 
Kosciusko proclaimed Friday Dec. 20 as 
“Thomas Harris Day.” 


Slaughter of the Innocents 


All the neighbors knew about Mrs. Guy 
Scielzo was that she was grossly over- 
weight and that she sat long hours star- 
ing out of her New York tenement-apart- 
ment window. Guy Scielzo was just that 
“zoot-suit fellow who says hello to every- 
body.” And there were two children and 
a cat, all sleek and healthy. Few people 
knew about the horrible back room of the 
Scielzo apartment where little Guy Jr., 3, 
and Vincenza, 4, lay on a lice-infested 
bed and slowly starved. Once before, 
Vincenza had been taken to the hospital, 
a mass of bones and running sores. She 
had returned healthy and fat; then star- 
vation had set in again. 

Last November, Bernard Fagan, a so- 
cial worker from the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, forced his 
way into the Scielzo home. Two of the 
children played happily on the untidy 
kitchen floor. “What about your other 
children?” he asked Mrs. Scielzo. They 
were fine, she said. Fagan pushed his 
way into the noisome rear bedroom. Guy 
Jr. lay on a crib in a soiled shirt and 
diaper. “He was a terribly sick child,” 
Fagan recalls. Vincenza was seated in a 
chair, but her condition was not much 
better than Guy’s. Fagan called for a po- 
lice ambulance and had the two children 
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removed to a hospital. Three hours later, 
Guy Jr. died of malnutrition. 

A police investigation disclosed that 
both parents had lavished attentions on 
their other children. (One of them died 
of a ruptured appendix shortly after the 
investigation was begun.) But why two 
had been loved and two brutally neg- 
lected, no one could determine. The only 
explanation offered by the parents was 
that Guy Jr. and Vincenza were “stupid.” 

Last week, a grand jury which had 
heard the evidence with growing horror 
brought in an indictmeuat. Scielzo and his 
wife, it charged, “did unlawfully and 
feloniously cause the death” of their son 
“by wilfully neglecting” the child so that 
he “died on Nov. 21, 1949, from starva- 
tion.” A second indictment also charged 
them with the wilful neglect of Vincenza, 
now slowly recovering. 


TRIALS: 


The Man From Memphis 


Lawrence Seton Ross was two men. 
The “second man” took the stand two 
weeks ago in the San Francisco Federal 
courtroom where Harry Bridges was on 
trial for perjury. In that turbulent arena, 
Ross offered himself to the scrutiny of 
the court as he testified that Bridges had 
been a member of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. 

A tall, husky man with an aggressive 
chin and close-set blue eyes, Ross had 
once been editor of the Communist West- 
ern Worker and the party’s candidate for 
various offices in Los Angeles. He had 
since cut loose from the party and be- 
come a solid citizen in Memphis, Tenn. 

Outlining his life, Lawrence Ross told 
the court that he was the son of a Ken- 
tucky planter and that he had attended 
Middlesboro High School and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. His colleagues in 
that city knew he had arrived on the 
s.ene in 1946 from Russellville, Ark., 
where he had edited The Courier-Demo- 
crat. With him, he brought recommenda- 
tions from the Chamber of Commerce 
and from Rep. Brooks Hays. He was 
happily married to an Arkansas girl by 
whom he had two children. 

Out of the Past: But under the cross- 
fire of the defense battery, Lawrence Se- 
ton Ross realized that he must uncover 
the “first man.” Last Monday, when he 
resumed his testimony, Ross was ready 
to reveal the past he had carefully hidden 
for many years. “First, I was not born 
in Kentucky,” he told the court. “I was 
born in Western Poland and came to 
this country in 1910, at the age of 7... 
My name originally was Rosenstein. I 
Americanized it to Ross when I was 16 
or 17.” He had never told these facts to 
anyone else. Only a first wife and mem- 
bers of his immediate family were aware 
of them. “Shall I brazen it out and save 
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Mine’s Worser: President Elpidio Quirino of the Philippines, at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore where he underwent a kidney 
operation, compared notes with fellow sufferer, Admiral William 
(Bull) Halsey, recovering from a second operation for cataracts. 


my marriage or shall I purge myself and 
make a clean breast,” he had asked him- 
self. “I was struck by a proverb: ‘Commit 
thy works unto the Lord and He shall 
establish thy thoughts.’ This I have tried 
to do.” 

As Bridges’s elated attorneys pounded 
away at the witness, demanding his in- 
dictment for perjury and charging the 
government with complicity, Ross's fel- 
low Memphians shook their heads in 
wonder. The Ross they knew was a quiet, 
highly respected man, devoted to his 
family, a sharp chess player, an active 
States’ Rightist, and a reader of Christian 
Science literature. “I had figured him to 
be Scotch-Irish,” said one friend, “but 
I don’t feel any different about him now. 
I always liked him and feel he has the 
stuff to come back and make a go of it.” 

Last Wednesday, The Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal came strongly to Ross's 
support and praised him for jeopardiz- 
ing his whole life in order to “lend assist- 
ance to the internal security efforts” of 
his country. But in San Francisco, other 
counsels prevailed: Ross was turned over 
to a grand jury which might well indict 
him. for perjury. 


Who’s Looney Now? 


A psychiatrist and a psychologist testi- 
fied in a New York Federal courtroom last 
week that Whittaker Chambers, the gov- 
ernment’s star witness in the perjury trial 
of Alger Hiss, former State Department 
official, was a man of “psychopathic per- 
sonality.” Both based their judgments on 
an analysis of Chambers’s writings, his 
life story, and assumptions about his be- 
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havior. One of them had never seen 
Chambers; the other had never talked 
with him. The whole procedure was un- 
precedented. 

Dr. Carl A. L. Binger, the psychiatrist, 
was the first expert to take the stand. In 
smooth, rolling periods, he listed as symp- 
toms of Chambers’s “disease”: repetitive 
lying, stealing, bizarre behavior, vaga- 
bondage, panhandling, abnormal emo- 
tional reactions, and instability of at- 
tachments. He had arrived at this diag- 
nosis, he said, on the basis of a 69-minute 
long hypothetical question read by de- 
fense counsel Claude B. Cross, by a 
reading of a small portion of Chambers’s 
writings, and by watching his subject 
for several days in court. 

Binger—a tall, saturnine individual who 
had lolled at ease under direct examina- 
tion—was brought up abruptly by the 
persistent questions of Prosecutor Tom 
Murphy. Holding up to scrutiny each of 
Binger’s findings, Murphy’s cross-exami- 
nation employed respectful incredulity, 
broad sarcasm, and common-sense indig- 
nation. 

Would Dr. Binger’s diagnosis explain 
how the stolen State Department docu- 
ments offered by Chambers had been 
typed on the Hiss Woodstock typewriter? 
No, said Binger. Wasn't it true—and here 
Murphy read copiously from standard 
psychiatry texts—that the term “psycho- 
pathic personality” was a meaningless, 
catch-all phrase and “not a diagnostic 
entity’? Binger agreed. As to Binger’s 
qualifications as an expert, wasn’t it true 
that the doctor had been a psychiatrist 
only since 1946, that he had never held 
a residency in any mental hospital, that 


he had not passed an examination in 
order to be certified, and that he had 
been turned down at least once by the 
American Psychiatric Association? Binger 
conceded that all this was so. 

Ordeal: For two days, Murphy went 
over Binger’s testimony. In some cases, 
Binger allowed that his assumptions 
might not be true; in others he excused 
the paucity of symptoms by explaining 
that though individually they might be 
negligible, he was concerned with the 
“total life pattern.” 

Hadn't he testified that one of Cham- 
bers’s symptoms was that he looked at 
the ceiling frequently when on the wit- 
ness stand? Yes. Did Dr. Binger know 
that in 50 minutes, he himself had looked 
up at the ceiling 59 times. There was a 
roar of laughter in the courtroom. 

Q. “Wouldn't you say it was important 
for a psychiatrist to have detailed in- 
formation concerning the early childhood 
relationships [in order to form a diag- 
nosis ]?” 

A. “Certainly.” 

Q. “You had the subject’s name, the 
city of his birth, that he had a father, a 
mother, and a brother, and that’s all you 
had until [Chambers’s 16th year]?” 

A. “That was all the information I had 
up to that time.” 

Murphy drew from Binger that he was 
a friend of Hiss, that his wife and 
Mrs. Priscilla Hiss had attended the same 
college and taught at the same school. 
He got Binger to state that description 
of his testimony as “impartial” would 
be “not accurate.” 

Taking up the symptoms one by one, 
Murphy asked for evidence to back them. 
Were ten lies in twenty years an example 
of repetitive lying? Might be, said Binger. 
Could he name one case of panhandling 
in Chambers’s life? “You win on that 
point,” Binger said laughing: Were a 
nineteen-year successful marriage and 
ten years as a Time editor evidence of 
instability of attachment? “That’s cogent 
evidence of stability,” Binger admitted. 
Retreating on many points, however, he 
still refused to modify his analysis. 

Expert Noe. 2: When Dr. Henry A 
Murray, a Harvard clinical psychologist, 
took the stand, Murphy had _a different 
sort of antagonist. Though he had never 
set eyes on Whittaker Chambers, Murray 
insisted that it was enough to read a 
man’s writing in order to arrive at a 
diagnosis. Though he himself was afflicted 
with a nervous twitch and gesticulated 
almost compulsively, Murray brushed 
this aside as not symptomatic of any 
disturbance. 

Under cross-examination, Murray re- 
fused to accept the possibility that prose- 
cution descriptions of the Communist 


underground espionage apparatus were 


valid. Though he had helped assess can- 
didates for the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices own underground, he could not 
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believe that such things went ‘on in the 
United States. That a Communist espi- 
onage agent might flee from the wrath 
of the NKVD, once he had _ broken, 
seemed “preposterous” to Murray. 

When the court recessed on Friday 
afternoon—another juror had succumbed 
to illness—the battle was still on. It was 
still a toss-up who had been hurt most 
by the psychiatric testimony, the prose- 
cution, the defense, the psychiatric pro- 
fession, or the ends of justice. 


CAMPAIGNS: 


The March of Dimes 


Pretty blond Linda Brown of San 
Antonio, Texas, was stricken with polio 
in 1946. Last year she was the March 
of Dimes poster girl. By last week 5- 
year-old Linda had recovered sufficiently 
to clamber up onto Harry S. Truman’s 
White House desk while he stood before 
it posing for newspaper photos, give 
him a big hug, and nonchalantly tweak 
his ear. 

The occasion was the launching of 
the 1950 March of Dimes campaign. 
Linda visited the White House with 8- 
year-old Wanda Wiley of Austin, Texas, 
the 1950 poster girl, and with the poster 
children of past years—Terry Tullos, 5, 
of Laurel, Miss., 1948; Nancy Drury, 7, 
of Louisville, Ky., 1947; and Donald 
Anderson, 9, of the Warm Springs Indian 
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Agile Linda tweaks a friend’s ear 


Reservation, Ore., 1946. All were spry, 
laughing testimony of the work the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
had done to aid polio victims. 

“Just as no race, color, or creed was 
spared in the vicious 1949 epidemic, so 
every race, color, and creed will benefit 
when the National Foundation’s battle 
against polio is won,” the President said. 
“Every American benefits by joining the 
March of Dimes.” 
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Formosa As a Political Issue 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


AVE the Republicans struck polit- 
H ical pay dirt in Formosa? A few 
have boldly staked out their claims. 
Others have already decided that they 
do not want to be entangled in the 
Formosa problem. A majority of those 
in Congress are warily dubious al- 
though they are not unwilling to ex- 
plore further the possibilities. 

Since our China policy 
was never the result of bi- 
partisan consultation, the 
Republican party stands 
clear of direct responsibility 
for its calamitous failure. 
Very few Republicans in 
Congress, however, consist- 
ently advocated an alterna- 
tive policy. Only a handful, 
such as Senator Knowland, 
vigorously urged effective support of 
the Nationalist regime when it might 
have been saved. For others, the op- 
portunity to clamor intermittently for 
more help to Chiang Kai-shek—help 
which they knew would not be granted 
and for which, judging from their 
records as a whole, they would not 
have been willing to foot the bill—has 
been useful chiefly as an offset to their 
opposition to measures to check Soviet- 
Communist expansion elsewhere. 

The Administration, nevertheless, 
is open to heavy attack on account of 
its past record in China. And out of 
loyalty to his chief and his predeces- 
sors in the State Department, Secre- 
tary Acheson has helped to keep the 
argument current by defending deci- 
sions which he did not make. 

One can sense the relief, however, 
with which Acheson and other Ad- 
ministration spokesmen turn from 
their apologies for a disaster to the 
topic of Formosa. Their task is all the 
easier because of the confusion of 
thought and voices among those who 
have taken a stand against permitting 
Formosa to fall into the hands of the 
Chinese Communists. 


ry HE first question that arises in con- 
© saat with Formosa is whether 
or not any useful purpose is to be 
served by keeping alive the National- 
ist government. It is not whether to 
recognize the Communist regime in 
China—although that will arise—but 
whether to pursue a regime which has 
lost continental China. If the National- 





ist government is to be kept in being, 
it must be subsidized and probably on 
a very large scale. Backing it probably 
would amount to supporting warfare 
for an indefinite period. It would 
mean supporting and building up the 
Nationalist Air Force on Formosa 
and supporting and building up the 
Nationalist Navy. It would 
mean probably supplying 
guerrillas in China. 

Senator Knowland is one 
of the few “Save-Formosa” 
advocates who _ outrightly 
favors helping the National- 
ist regime to maintain a long 
military struggle against the 
Chinese Reds. And he has 
not talked publicly about 
the eventual costs of such a 
policy or forecast that it would ever 
result in the liberation of China. 

Most of the other “Save-Formosa” 
spokesmen have skirted the question 
of the Nationalist government. They 
base their case on the strategic im- 
portance of the island. Here, except- 
ing General MacArthur, they find scant 
support from our top military men. 


HEN the argument moves from 

the past record in China to the 
present and future in Formosa, the 
Administration therefore shifts from 
the defensive to the counteroffensive. 
It feels already that it has converted 
Formosa into a political cul-de-sac for 
the advocates of saving it. And this 
view is widely shared in Congress, not 
only on the Democratic side but 
among Republicans. 

The debate over Formosa probably 
will not die as long as the island is 
held by the Nationalists. But it will 
gradually be overshadowed by the 
larger problems of checking further 
Soviet-Communist expansion in the 
Far East. No one, probably, would 
maintain that Formosa is as important 
as Japan, the Ryukyus, the Philippines, 
Indo-China, Siam, and the Malay Pen- 
insula, the sub-continent of India, or 
the Dutch East Indies. A coherent and 
realistic Asian policy has begun to 
emerge from the State Department. In 
broad outline it seems likely to attract 
some of the members of the “Save- 
Formosa” bloc and repel others—espe- 
cially when funds to support it are 
asked for. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





The Baby on Washington’s Doorstep 


“I'm just a simple boy. I'll tell them 
the truth.” 

When he said that, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson smiled. It was as disarm- 
ing as the gray, rough-worsted suit, neat 
blue tie, and white shirt the Secretary 
wore as he told “the truth” about China 
and Formosa to Congressional commit- 
tees last week. When he had finished his 
testimony and made a speech before the 
National Press Club, the United States 
at least had some idea of what its Far 
Eastern policy was—or wasn't. 

What this policy was—or wasn’t—pro- 
duced another week of barbed debate in 
Washington. In faraway Ceylon the 
same issues caused behind-the-scenes dis- 
agreements at the British Commonwealth 
Conference. At nearby Lake Success the 
Russians staged well-publicized walkouts 
to back up demands that their Chinese 
Communist protégés immediately be 
given the Security Council seat occupied 
by Dr. Tingfu Tsiang, Nationalist repre- 
sentative and current Council president. 
From Moscow the world awaited some 
clue to the riddle of the prolonged Rus- 
sian-Chinese negotiations. But Washing- 
ton remained, as it usually does these 
days, the No. | international stage for 
1950's No. | problem. 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


The big auditorium of the National 
Press Club utop the National Press 
Building in downtown Washington was 
jammed to its full capacity of 469 lunch- 
eon guests, plus several hundred standees. 
The usual simple lunch of tomato juice, 
meat, and dessert had been eaten at the 
usual canter, and the members and their 
guests pulled back their straight chairs 
and crossed their legs in anticipation. 

Before them rose Secretary Acheson. 
A large loose-leat notebook rested on a 
stand in front of him. Holding his glasses 
in front of his eyes, Acheson delivered 
one of those tour-de-force addresses that 
astonish even his critics. He hardly 
glanced at the notebook as he made an 
extemporaneous American 
policy in the Far East where a slip of the 
tongue could quickly turn into a diplo- 
matic incident or a Congressional uproar. 

Logie: During such speeches the Sec- 
retarys manner combines the episcopal 
and the judicial; the words seem designed 
for the cathedral or the Supreme Court; 
his phrases have the casual elegant drape 
of the dark, single-breasted suit he wore 
on this occasion. The Press Club auditors 
went away obviously satisfied and im- 
pressed—some against their will. 

The Secretary's argument: 

1—The “single, most important fact” 
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speech on 


governing American Asiatic policy is that 
the Soviet Union is “detaching” the four 
provinces of Manchuria, Outer and Inner 
Mongolia, and Sinkiang from China. 

2—This will eventually arouse the 
“righteous anger and the wrath” of the 
Chinese people and turn them against 
Russia. 

3—The United States must therefore 
avoid the folly of “ill-conceived adven- 
tures” which might turn the Chinese 
against Americans as well as Russians. 
“The first and the greatest rule” in for- 
mulating American policy is that “any- 
one who violates the integrity of China 
is the enemy of China and is acting con- 
trary to our own interest.” 

4—That rule applies to American in- 
terference in Formosa, and it applies as 
well to the other countries of Asia with 
whom relations have to be of “mutual 
respect and mutual helpfulness” and 
which the United States cannot “guaran- 
tee against military attack.” 

The Chinese Communists refused to 
take Acheson’s hint. Instead, one day 
after his speech, they requisitioned a con- 
sular building in Peking guaranteed to 
the United States under 1901 and 1943 
treaties, as well as French and Dutch 


lomatic representatives are still accredited 
to the Chiang Kai-shek government on 
Formosa, where Special Envoy Philip 
Jessup arrived for consultations this 
week). Consular personnel number 135, 
and the department was well aware that 
each was a potential Angus Ward case. 

Polities: Acheson may have dazzled 
Republican critics of his Far Eastern pol- 
icy but he didn’t convince them. And the 
Communist action at Peking started an- 
other riptide of controversy on Capitol 
Hill in the wake of the angry charges 
and countercharges on Formosa. The Re- 
publicans couldn’t get a vote of censure 
through the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, but they did plan to harass 
the Administration as various revenue 
bills offered a chance for almost con- 
tinuous debate. Beyond that, their strat- 
egy called for riding a wave of public 
suspicion that there was something rot- 
ten in the state of the United States’ 
China policy. 

During his testimony before Congres- 
sional committees last week, Acheson had 
taken the same line as in his Press Club 
speech. This week he again testifies. So 
do Defense Secretary Louis Johnson and 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, head of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Republicans 
would probably get cold comfort from 
Johnson and Bradley, but they hoped 
nonetheless to wring some embarrass- 
ment value from the question of why the 
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The Hot Seat: Red diplomats urge ouster of Tsiang from Security Council 


diplomatic properties there. Assistant 
Secretary of State W. Walton Butter- 
worth cried that the action was “com- 
pletely unprecedented . . . more in the 
nature of application of tribal law than 
international law . . .” 

The State Department announced it 
was ordering the withdrawal of all Amer- 
ican consular personnel from China (dip- 


Secretary and the general both supported 
a Joint Chiefs’ recommendation for send- 
ing a military mission to Formosa and 
then subsided into absolute silence when 
President Truman turned down the idea. 
And the Republicans wanted to ask one 
carefully loaded question: Had General 
MacArthur (Sens. William F. Knowland 
of California and Alexander Smith of 
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New Jersey both recently conferred with 
him in Tokyo) been “consulted” on the 
subject of Formosa? 


Significance-- 

Some Republicans think they can make 
an appeal at the grass-roots level on the 
China issue—if not on the specific ques- 
tion of Formosa. China is one of the few 
foreign-policy issues that reaches down 
to the small towns and the farms, where 
a century of missionary work has created 
a unique consciousness of China. Genuine 
public disquiet and confusion is already 
widespread over American Far Eastern 
policy, and events will almost certainly 
keep the Far East in the headlines. 

Furthermore, the Administration’s pol- 
icy, even if logically correct, is difficult to 
explain, hard to defend, and always sub- 
ject to embarrassment by the Chinese 
Communists—as occurred after Acheson’s 
Press Club speech. In simple terms that 
policy is: 

1—To recognize the Chinese Commu- 
nists. This has been set back for perhaps 
months by the Communists’ requisition of 
the Peking consulate building. 

2—To turn the Chinese Communists 
against the Russians. Acheson’s speech 
was timed to strengthen Mao Tse-tung in 
his negotiations in Moscow with the Rus- 
sians. State Department advices report 
that Mao was preceded to Moscow by a 
number of Chinese experts. They were 


equal. The Russians, for their part, have 
been encouraging Mao to invade Formosa 
quickly and have discussed with him 
means of imposing Communist regimes 
on Indo-China, Burma, and Thailand.” 

3—To back native nationalism, not only 
in China but in other states as well. 
Hence, American policy in Indonesia 
fairly consistently favored the Indonesians 
over the Dutch. Many experts question 
whether the Southeast Asia states are 
ready for self-government and point to 
Burma as an example of a country where 
Western withdrawal produced chaos that 
may pave the way for Communism. 
Others cite India as an example of sta- 
bility. However, the State Department 
justifies its policy by the argument that 
our power to intervene in these areas is so 
limited that supporting native nationalism 
is the only policy within our means. 


COLONIES: 
Shaping Allied Policy 


The State Department has decided to 
cross a few bridges before it comes to 
them and to attempt this year to begin 
to solve the problems of the remaining 
European colonial territories. Edward 
Weintal, NEwsweex’s diplomatic corre- 
spondent, sends this advance account: 

The United States has taken the initia- 
tive in calling an international conference 





The Hot War: Red armies send Nationalist troops fleeing into Indo-China 


to negotiate agreements with the Russians 
and have them ready for Mao’s ceremo- 
nial signature during his visit. Instead, the 
negotiations have dragged on for a month. 
Newsweek's Paris bureau reported: “The 
Soviets, accustomed to humble satellites, 
have been astounded by Mao’s brash be- 
havior. One shocked observer said Mao 
acted as if he regarded himself as Stalin’s 
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to decide the future of the remaining 
colonies and to adopt a unified colonial 
policy for the Western Powers. So far, 
only Britain, France, and Belgium have 
been approached. But other colonial pow- 
ers, notably Italy and Portugal, may also 
be asked to express their views. While 
neither the date nor the place of the con- 
ference has been finally selected, it is 
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expected to take place in Washington 
next April. 

In proposing the conference, the State 
Department urged that the countries con- 
cerned should refrain from announcing 
new policies or making irrevocable dec- 
larations on colonial matters in advance 
of the meetings. It also explained that the 
United States was anxious to prevent a 
repetition of the public display of inter- 
Allied colonial differences during last 
fall’s UN General Assembly discussions. 

While ostensibly the conference is, 
called at this time to draft inter-Allied 
agreements, the State Department, still 
smarting under charges of unprepared- 
ness in Asia, is also anxious to avoid 
the repetition of similar criticisms in re- 
gard to its African policies. The depart- 
ment has become increasingly aware of 
the strategic importance of Africa and the 
problems that will have to be faced in 
the wake of growing African nationalism. 
In regard to Africa at least it intends to 
avoid the charge of operating on a crisis 
basis. The colonial conference will be 
asked to provide solutions .to problems 
well in advance of the crisis stage. 


THE COMMONWEALTH: 


Conference at Ceylon 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle; 
Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile. 


The missionary Bishop Heber’s noble 
hymn ran through the minds of the 
Commonwealth foreign ministers as they 
gathered last week in Colombo, the 
thriving seaport-capital of Ceylon, young- 
est and smallest dominion. 

Now few of the political prospects 
please at Colombo-especially to the 
Northeast, toward Communist China. The 
Commonwealth nations reached what 
agreement they could to meet the new 
menace out of their own _ resources. 
American advice was as conspicuous by 
its absence as was American aid to threat- 
ened Southeast Asia. The U.S. State 
Department had failed even to produce 
its promised draft of a Japanese peace 
treaty (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 9). 

Jangle John: Foreign Secretary Er- 
nest Bevin arrived on the cruiser Kenya, 
looking so tired and ill he went straight 
to bed at Temple Trees, the green and 
white residence of Prime Minister Don 
Stephen Senanayake of Ceylon. As cam- 
eras clicked remorselessly at the confer- 
ence’s opening on Jan. 9, Bevin spent 
four painful minutes climbing the first 
fifteen steps and three minutes more 
mounting the twelve other steps to the 
sandalwood-paneled Cabinet Room in 
the old-fashioned Senate House. There- 
after, concealed from the photographers, 
he was carried upstairs in a specially 
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Senanayake: Conference keynoter 


built bamboo palanquin by four stout 
policemen. 

Not Bevin but “Jungle John” Senana- 
yake was elected conference chairman, 
as Ceylon’s sacred crows (it’s illegal to 
shoot them) chattered outside. Striking 
the conference keynote, the rugged 67- 
year-old Buddhist planter said Asia’s 
No. 1 problem was not political but eco- 
nomic. Senanayake declared: “It is essen- 
tial to the future peace of the world that 
the problem of poverty and want in Asia 
should be clearly seen and boldly solved. 
Communism will have no appeal to the 
masses of Asia once they are assured of 
steady improvement in their conditions 
of life.” 

Program: A marble statue of Queen 
Victoria outside the Cabinet Room was 
visible through bougainvillea, hibiscus, 
magnolia, and frangipani. In her dim 
shadow, the eight successor-nations to 
her empire laid their plans as equals: 
> The old dominions of Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, and South Africa 
complained that the rest had jumped 
the gun in recognizing Communist China. 
They felt the Commonwealth should 
have “spoken with one voice,” preferably 
in harmony with the United States. The 
new Asiatic dominions of India, Pakistan, 


and Ceylon, which with Britain itself- 


had recognized Mao Tse-tung’s regime, 
jealously insisted on speaking their indi- 
vidual voices. Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India suggested a joint slogan 
toward Mao: “Cautious friendliness.” 

P On Bevin’s proposal, the dominions 
agreed to contribute $21,000,000 from 
their “sterling balances” (in effect, British 
war debts) to rehabilitate rice growing 
in chaotic Burma. Although Burma 
seceded from the Commonwealth in 
1948, its Communist-threatened rice 
bowl was thought vital to relieve the 
Southeast Asian hunger on which Com- 
munism feeds, 

> With Nehru alone dissenting bitterly, 
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the dominions felt that the French-spon- 
sored Indo-China regime of Emperor Bao 
Dai should be recognized to bulwark it 
against the Communist-tainted national- 
ists of the Moscow-trained Ho Chi Minh. 
> The conference decided to draw up its 
own draft of a Japanese peace treaty. 
Speaking from personal experience, 
Nehru said: “It is impossible to keep 80,- 
000,000 people under military occupa- 
tion forever.” 

>A “Commonwealth Point Four” pro- 
gram for Southeast Asia, offered by the 
Australian Conservative Percy C. Spender, 
was unanimously endorsed. It called for, 
in order of priority: (1) supply of con- 
sumer goods to maintain minimum living 
standards; (2) technical aid to assist pro- 
duction; (3) capital equipment. Although 
the Spender plan stressed Commonwealth 
self-aid, it also provided for possible par- 
ticipation by the non-Commonwealth, 
non-Communist nations of Burma, Thai- 
land, Indo-China, and Indonesia—but not 
the Philippine republic. 


CHINA: 
Chirussians 


Konstantin Simonov, famous Russian 
novelist and playwright, has made a 
unique and perhaps significant contribu- 
tion to what is happening in China. 
Simonov has been in China as “a war 
correspondent” for Pravda. The Jan. 1 
edition carried a Simonov dispatch prais- 
ing Chinese Red fliers. He named three: 
Van-yu-shin, Pan-yu-kouv, and Ta-nyu- 
shin. These were not good Chinese 
names, although they would have been if 
written Wang Yu-hsin, Pan Yu-kou, and 
Tan Yu-hsin. However, they were very 
good Russian names if written Vanyushin, 
Panyukov, and Tanyushin. 


JAPAN: 


Red Snub to Moscow 


The Jan. 7 warning was routed directly 
from Bucharest to Tokyo. From the Ru- 
manian capital the Cominform journal's 
anonymous “Observer” accused Sanzo 
Nosaka, veteran strategist of the Japanese 
Communist Party, of being “anti-demo- 
cratic and anti-socialist” and of serving 
the “imperialist occupiers of Japan.” But 
it was also taken up by Pravda and it 
might have been a warning from Moscow 
to Peking. For the Cominform’s target 
was an old friend and long-time guest of 
Moscow’s current guest, Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung of Communist China. 

A founding father of the old Comin- 
tern’s Japanese branch in 1921, Nosaka 
had been jailed in 1928, escaped, and 
spent eight years in Moscow and eight 
more in Communist China. At Mao’s 
wartime cave-capital of Yenan, polished, 
witty Nosaka ran the “Japanese People’s 


Emancipation League,” reeducated Jap- 
anese prisoners, and tirelessly turned out 
leaflets, manifestoes, magazines, and even 
plays. After returning to Japan in 1946, 
Nosaka publicly confessed that “in 
Japan’s present stage, Communism is im- 
possible.” He advocated instead “a de- 
mocracy somewhat like that of the United 
States.” He not only kept close contact 
with Mao but used the China Communist 
leader’s “New Democracy” as his text. 

Last week the Japanese Politburo 
talked back rather than make the tradi- 
tional slavish bow to the Cominform’s 
dictate. At its bare wooden headquarters 
on Meiji Street in Tokyo, the Politburo 
did confess that Nosaka’s theory of 
“peaceful revolution” was “unsatisfac- 
tory” and promised not to repeat “such a 
blunder.” But after thanking the Comin- 
form for the “attention,” it bluntly de- 
clared: “The masses of this country do 
not accept the conclusion . . . that Mr. 
Nosaka’s theories are undemocratic, un- 
socialistic, and unJapanese.” The Jap- 
anese Communists also expelled Ko 
Nakanishi, a Sangi-in (House of Council- 
ors) member who was jailed in wartime 
as a Russian spy, for calling the Comin- 
form criticism “fully warranted.” 


Significance-- 

Compton Pakenham, chief of Nrws- 
wEEk’s Tokyo bureau, cabled: “Hitherto 
I've been struck by the indifference and 
ignorance of the average Japanese to- 
ward Communism, which was regarded 
as another party deserving recognition 
under the new democracy. 

“But last week even common people 
told me ‘Communists must be traitors’ and 
‘Japanese cannot be Communists.’ Ob- 
viously this realization was dictated by 
the Politburo’s tightrope-walking reply 
to the Cominform. Thus the new incident 
is likely to react against the Communists 
even more than last summer’s Commu- 
nist-led violence.” 
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Nosaka: Cominform antagonist 
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ABOUT YOUR HEART 





What your heart does... 


The heart is the hardest working 
organ in the body. It beats about 
100,000 times a day, and in the 
course of 24 hours pumps more than 
2600 gallons of blood through the 
blood vessels. 

The heart’s ability to function nor- 
mally may be affected if it is subject- 
ed to prolonged or excessive strain, 
or if it is attacked by disease. For- 
tunately, doctors now can do more 
than ever before to help the heart if 
trouble appears. 


Heart disease is the leading cause 
of death in our country, and the 
proportion of deaths from this cause 
has been increasing. Authorities 
point out, however, that this increase 
may be a reflection of the fact that, 
due to medical progress, more and 
more people are reaching the later 
years of life when heart ailments are 
most likely to occur. 


When all of the factors affecting 
the statistics are taken into consider- 
ation, it is found that the death rate 
from heart disease at every age is 
actually going down. 


Research on diseases of the heart is 
increasing. To aid in this work, 148 
Life Insurance Companies support the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 
which makes grants for special studies 
in diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels. To learn more about helping 
your heart, send for Metropolitan’s 
free booklet, 20-D, ‘“‘Your Heart.” 

















What medical science is doing..4 


Today, medical science has many 
new tests for the heart, in addition 
to the electrocardiogram, the X-ray, 
and other routine methods. 


One such development is called 
angio-cardiography, in which an 
opaque solution is injected into the 
blood stream. By means of X-ray, 
the doctor then can study the cham- 
bers of the heart, the major blood 
vessels in the chest, and the lungs. 

Another technique, in which a 
small tube is inserted through an arm 
vein into the chambers of the heart, 
provides information about the 
amount of blood the heart is pump- 
ing, the pressures under which it is 
working, and the composition of the 
blood in the heart. 


There are also new exercise tests 
which furnish knowledge about how 
the heart functions under strain. 
These and other advances give the 
doctor more accurate methods of 
diagnosing heart trouble than have 
been possible heretofore. 
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What YOU can do... 


Specialists say that there is a great 
deal the individual can do to help 
keep his heart sound and strong. 

Following the doctor’s suggestions 
about a daily routine of healthful 
living may help to avoid heart ail- 
ments, or to limit their effect. Such 
a routine should include a nourishing 
diet, keeping weight normal, getting 
plenty of rest and sleep, trying to 
avoid tension during work, and de- 
veloping a relaxing hobby. 

It is also important to have regular 
physical examinations by a doctor. 
Such check-ups generally insure that 
if heart trouble should occur it will 
be discovered early, when modern 
methods of treatment will help most 
to control it. 


Under good medical care, most 
people with heart ailments can learn 
to adjust their lives to the work- 
capacity of their hearts. By so doing, 
they are often able to enjoy long and 
happy lives of nearly normal activity. 


Metropolitan Life 

Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 20-D, ‘‘ Your Heart.”’ 
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THE SAAR: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Trouble Over an Old Trouble Spot 


A German government wholly dedi- 
cated to wooing the girl across the Rhine 
this week end put on a suitor’s best man- 
ners for Marianne’s current guardian, 
Robert Schuman. From the time the 
French Foreign Minister was greeted by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer on a chill 
platform at the Bonn station, Jan. 13, to 
the moment he left Sunday evening, 
Schuman was showered with every atten- 
tion at the command of the West German 
government. 

This Monday, however, a storm of un- 
expected controversy broke over the visit. 
Adenauer declared that Schuman had 
given Western Germany a _ “security 
guarantee” on behalf of France, and 
called for “the same assurance from the 
United States and Britain.” From Berlin, 
Schuman retorted that he had expressed 
only personal opinions to Adenauer. “I 
am not empowered to issue such a guar- 
antee alone,” he said, but he added that 
it would be “logical and sensible . . . once 
the occupation is ended.” Paris officials, 
still craving security against Germany, 
were “confused” for the moment. 

Schuman, who comes from an old Lor- 
raine family and once attended Bonn 
University, spoke German throughout his 
visit. Together with his cordiality and 
evident good intentions, this gave the 
Germans the impression that he was rea- 
sonably sympathetic and perhaps even 
symbolized in his own ‘person the com- 
munity of Franco-German interest which 
Bonn now was so anxious to emphasize. 

But before all the Schuman contacts— 
with courtly President Theodor Heuss at 


- 
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the hilltop Presidency in Bad Godesberg, 
with Cabinet members and political lead- 
ers in the Bundeshaus at Bonn, with 
Chancellor Adenauer at a fish and beef- 
steak luncheon in the gray tree-ringed 
Palais Schaumburg, or at dinner in the 
headquarters of the French High Com- 
missioner, André Francois-Poncet—lay one 
stumbling block that made the new-found 
path to true love and guaranteed secur- 
ity rough indeed. That was the anoma- 
lous situation of the Saar industrial 
area as German territory integrated into 
French economy. 

Strange Anniversary: [ronically, 
Schuman arrived in Bonn on the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the plebiscite when 
the Saarlanders voted 90.8 per cent to 
leave the protection of the League of Na- 
tions and return to Germany under Hitler. 
In December 1947 the territory became 
a parliamentary republic, its political 
future to be determined by the German 
peace treaty. But in 1948 the Western 
Allies approved the economic integration 
of the Saar with France. Now French 
sponsorship of the Saar for the Council 
of Europe seemed to the Germans a move 
to take their territory from them perma- 
nently. 

The Germans were further alarmed by 
a forthcoming conference between the 
French and Saarlainders in Paris. Some 
French officials want to consolidate the 
Saar railways in the French national 
system. Powerful voices in the Quai 
dOrsay and the military insist that 
France should take title to the Saar coal 
mines. Others believe that title should be 
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Whatsit: This 40-foot monster, shaped very much like a whale, 
but with pointed snout, 9-foot tusks, no teeth, and a dredgelike 
mouth, lies on a Suez beach where it was washed ashore. It is 
believed to have been rammed by a ship. The bicyclist wears a 
mask in order to inspect the decomposing, unidentified creature. 
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left with the Saarlanders with France ac- 
quiring rights to production. 

After a two-hour talk alone with Ade- 
nauer, Schuman was adamant: France 
“will continue to apply present political 
policy in the Saar . . . we have decided 
. . . L hope there is now a détente [re- 
laxation].” Adenauer reiterated: “The 
solution of the Saar problem should be 
left to the peace treaty.” 


FINLAND: 


Red Shadow on Polls 


For six years the Finns have balanced 
between a modicum of independence and 
the fear of giving Russia an excuse for 
swallowing them up. In the parliamentary 
elections of 1948 they dared to defeat 
the Communists. But last week the Finns 
felt a new wave of fear as they wound up 
their Presidential campaign amid Rus- 
sian threats. 

The threats began when Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko ac- 
cused the Finns of sheltering 300 “war 
criminals” under “faked documents and 
false names.” Thus, he said, Finland vio- 
lated its 1944 peace treaty and its 1948 
friendship treaty with Russia. 

The object .of this attack was the man 
who had helped negotiate both pacts, 
President Juho K. Paasikivi, who was now 
running for reelection with support of the 
Social Democratic, Conservative, Liberal, 
and Swedish People’s Parties. His prin- 
cipal opponents were the right-wing 
Agrarian Speaker of Parliament, Dr. Urho 
Kekkonen, and the Communist-supported 
Mauno Pekkala, who resigned as Premier 
in 1948. The winner will be picked Feb. 
15 by the 300 electors chosen at the polls 
this Monday and Tuesday. 

Paasikivi pledged: “The main principle 
of our foreign policy is to observe agree- 
ments .. . There must be no enemies of 
the Soviet Union in Finland.” Neverthe- 
less, Pravda, devoting half its for- 
eign-news page to Finland, denounced 
Paasikivi as “never a true supporter of 
improvement in Soviet-Finnish relations.” 


INDIA: 


Maharajah Minus Money 


For sale: one DC-3; walnut-paneled day 
cabin; cocktail bar; night cabin with twin 
beds, dressing tables, and fitted wardrobes; 
cream-colored galley equipped for preparing 
curries. 


Thus Maj. Gen. His Highness Farzand- 
i-Khas-i-Daulet-i-Inglishia Maharajah Sir 
Pratap Sinh Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel 
Samsher Bahadur, G.C.I.E., LL.D., econ- 
omized last week. 

As ruler of Baroda, a princely state 
about the size of Massachusetts with a 
population of 3,000,000, the 42-year-old 
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THE CASE OF THE NERVOUS SHIP 


Vibrations and noise in her pipe systems eliminated by installation 


of U. S. Rubber expansion joints 


A CASE IN POINT shows compact U.S. Rubber Expansion Joint be- 


FROM ‘“SHIP-SHAKES” TO SHIPSHAPE was 
the case with this freighter, once a sufferer from 
throbbing pipes, unladylike rattles. Easily installed 
U.S. Rubber Expansion joints provided the cure. 








KINGSIZE JOINT was developed for use between turbine and con- 


tween circulating water pump and ship’s condenser. It allows denser in central power stations. Only U.S. Rubber, the originator 


maximum expansion and contraction in normal operations. 


United States Rubber Co. engineers can design and 
build joints to meet your special conditions...can 
make practical recommendations for their use to 
take care of expansion, vibration and elimination 
of noise transmission, and to provide resistance 
to fire. Write Mechanical Goods Division, 


A PRODUCT OF 


UNITED STATES RUBBER 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


of rubber expansion joints, has built reliable joints as large as this. 
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FOREIGN TIDES 





“Where Is China.. .! 


9? 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


AY back in the distant long-ago, 
Wake Russia began to expand 
eastward, the czars’ men ran into a 
wall of Mongol tribes which kept them 
busy for several generations. English 
explorers who came to St. Petersburg 
in quest of information about the mys- 
terious country of China, to the south 
of the Mongols, found that 
the Russians didn’t know 
anything about it. Finally, at 
the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the Czar 
Mikhail Feodorovich _ be- 
came curious and wrote to 
his representatives on the 
eastern frontier: “Where is 
China, is it rich, what can 
we lay claim to?” 

That Russian “. . . what 
can we lay claim to?” has been a pow- 
erful factor in Russian-Chinese rela- 
tions ever since. We can assume that it 
is as basic in Stalinist thinking as it was 
in ezarist. During the course of the past 
fifteen years I have talked with a num- 
ber of Soviet Russians, official and non- 
official, about the period in the early 
’20s when agents from Moscow thought 
they had Chiang Kai-shek under con- 
trol. The terms they used to express 
regret that Chiang had turned against 
them were not laments over a Bolshe- 
vik revolution gone wrong. What they 
said was: “We had China in the palm 
of our hand.” That is nothing more 
than a Stalinized version of “. . . what 
can we lay claim to?” 


HEN such a relationship between 
two countries is deeply imbedded 
in the tradition of each, the memory 
of the past must be a living force in 
the present. Hence there is a good 
foundation for the belief of our State 
Department and of the British Foreign 
Office that in the long run Communist 
China and Soviet Russia will fall out 
because Russia will want to absorb 
such borderlands as Manchuria, Inner 
Mongolia, and Sinkiang. Chiang Kai- 
shek gave Stalin liberal rights in these 
territories in the agreements which 
they signed in 1945, and the present 
rumor is that the Chinese Red leader, 
Mao Tse-tung, wants to take back 
some of the concessions. 
In addition to the traditional jeal- 
ousy over territory, there are two other 
factors which we and the British be- 





lieve will lead to friction between Sta- 
lin and Mao and keep China from go- 
ing Communist for keeps. 

The first of these factors we may 
call the “Tito theory.” Mao has said 
that China cannot attain Communism 
for several generations, and meanwhile 
he is creating a New Democracy with 
a place in it for small-scale 
capitalists and a_ bour- 
geoisie. At the end of the 
war Moscow was applying 
roughly the same theory to 
Eastern Europe. Opposition 
was too strong, and the 
pretty theory quickly gave 
way to out-and-out Commu- 
nist dictatorships. Maybe 
‘Stalin will again prove im- 
patient. 

The second factor can be called the 
“Heaven is high and the emperor far 
away theory.” In old days this meant 
that whatever the emperor decreed, 
Chinese life remained set in its ancient 
ways. In modern application it ex- 
presses the belief that the Red Chinese 
leadership is too small in number and 
too untrained in administration to do 
its job. 


© repeat, there is a great deal of 

historic truth in all three of these 
assumptions. The probability is that 
they will prove right in the long run, 
although the fact is that we cannot 
prove any of them at this instant. 

It is a gamble to base a policy on 
hopes for the future, yet in this case 
the risk is not much greater than the 
one in Europe when we undertook to 
contain Soviet Communist expansion 
there. And in addition to the future 
hopes we do have a couple of present 
facts to guide us. One is that Chinese 
Red propaganda has successfully set 
up the United States as Enemy No. 1. 
This means that belligerent hostility 
on our part will play into the hands of 
the Communists and of Stalin. The 
other fact is that the glaring weakness 
of the Western Powers is lack of a 
unified policy. Only unity has saved 
Europe. Even though we cannot yet 
prove that the relationship between 
China and Russia is fragile, we have 
reached the point where a unified 
policy is more important to the non- 
Communist world than is anything 
else. 
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French Roast: This picture of a 
bathing beauty in a Paris coffee 
warehouse is a French press 
agent’s way of announcing that 
coffee rationing ended Jan. 15. 


maharajah had an income of some 
$9,000,000 a year. Last May the Indian 
Government succeeded in merging Ba- 
roda with the province of Bombay. Now 
the maharajah gets only a pension of 
$532,000 a year. 

Worse still, the maharajah, who seldom 
visits Baroda, found himself in danger of 
being classed a British resident. As such 
he would have to pay a 90 per cent in- 
come tax. Consequently, he put up for 
sale his British estates. 

The principal offering was Headley 
Grove, an 87-acre estate with private 
golf course near Epsom, which the maha- 
rajah purchased in 1945 from the late 
Sir Malcolm Campbell, the racing driver, 
for $120,000. In spite of these sacrifices, 
the maharajah planned to keep his apart- 
ment in Paris, his 460-acre stud farm, 
Connellmore, in Ireland, and his string 
of sixteen race horses, valued at $420,- 
000. He also still had his collection of 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, includ- 
ing the famous Star of the South which 
once belonged to Louis Napoleon. 


NORWAY: | 
No Free Deliveries 


Many Norwegian women work with 
their husbands aboard merchant ships, 
but shipowners have refused to pay for 
lost work days when a baby was born, 
and for expenses of confinement and 
delivery. Last week the Norwegian Sea- 
men’s Union formally agreed with the 
owners that bearing a child is not an “act 
of God” but a “self-inflicted ailment.” 


Newsweek, January 23, 1950 
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One Way To Make Sales Training Stick 





True-False tests along with other 
types of tests have helped salesmen 
remember up to fifty per cent more of 
the information given them. Product 
specifications, market data bulletins, 
sales and merchandising tips are other 
examples of training material that 


have proved so valuable in this im- 
portant work. And now modern 
mimeographing lets you develop your 
own training aids—lets you produce 
them easily and economically. For 
more information mail the coupon 
below. 


The test shown here was actually produced with an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
stencil. The mimeograph process uses a stencil to-make clear, sharp copies 

of anything written, typed or drawn. A. B. Dick mimeographs are for use 

with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. This process 
successfully meets a// the requirements of duplicating—speed, legibility, 

~ ease of operation, versatility and low overall cost—without sacrificing 


any one requirement to excel in another. 


That's why Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


foal enelliementinsunetieneeticmetiometionnadtaanttn oer eee 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NW-150 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


I'd like more information about how to produce  cetiie 
more effective training material. anh 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Dead Cats Fly and Me-Tooism Arises in British Campaign... 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee made 
it official last week. He announced that 
the general election would be held on 
Feb. 23. Winston Churchill put down his 
paintbrush and hurried home from a 
holiday on Madeira. At Tory and Labor 
Party headquarters candidates massed 
their battalions of words and figures. Fred 
Vanderschmidt, chief of Newsweex’s 
London bureau, gives this preview of 
the campaign and its issues: 


If the British ever got tired of politics, 
they would be sick of this general-elec- 
tion campaign already. Although, for- 
mally, the campaign will not begin until 
Feb. 3, when the king dissolves Parlia- 
ment, electioneering has been waged with 
increasing bitterness since the Septem- 
ber devaluation crisis. The Feb. 3 “on 
your mark” date is little more than one 
from which campaign expenditures will 
be calculated. Those expenses are in 
themselves an important campaign issue. 
This is why: 

Mr. Cube and Coe.: By far the most 
vocal, and perhaps the most effective, 
propaganda against Socialism has come 
in recent months from the free-enterprise 
industries which feel threatened by na- 
tionalization if the Labo: Party gets in 
for another five-year term. These indus- 
tries are led by Tate & Lyle, the great 
sugar company. They also include cement 
firms, the meat industry, the industrial- 
insurance interests, and the water com- 
panies. Their widespread publicity cam- 
paign has been coordinated by an out- 
fit known as “Aims of Industry.” 

Tate & Lyle has enraged Socialist 
politicians by printing such slogans as 
“Untouched by Hand—Hands Off Sugar” 
on the blue cartons of rationed sugar 


STEEL TAKE-OVER 
POSTPONED 


What does this mean to you? 


It means that thinking men and women of all parties whe are in- 
creasingly uneasy about the nationalization of steel have a real chance 
to ask for this question to be reconsidered. 

The choice is between nationalization and the present proved policy. 
This policy is:— 

1 To retain healthy competition 
2 To stimulate progress through co-operation 10 research, etc. 
8 To protect the public interest by Government supervision. 
Under this policy output has been raised, prices kept down and 


traditional good labour relations maintained. 
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BE &, is serving you well 


fesued by the SatTise prom AnD STEEL FEOERATION 
—_— 


which go into almost every English 
home. They also introduced a wistful 
little character known as “Mr. Cube,” 
who has popped up in such diverse guises 
as a set of free poker dice or a Christmas 
card. The meat industry distributes post- 
ers for butcher shops and leaflets which 
are handed to customers complaining 
about the toughness of their Sunday 
joint. 

The Socialists have become so upset 
about these forms of propaganda that 
they have threatened to assess sums so 
spent against any Tory candidate bene- 
fiting from them. Just how this could be 
done is uncertain, and the free-enterprise 
people responsible for the propaganda 
have regarded the threat largely as a 
bluff. However, British parliamentary 
candidates are rigidly limited in the 


The Cow that jumped 
over the Moon wasn’t 
half as SELLY as the 
PEOPLE who want 
to Nationalise the 


MEAT TRADE 
i 


Nonpolitical politicking: Meat... 


SUGAR MAY BE NATIONALIZED 
M® CUBE SAYS — 


‘Stata emake 
a Pa Ramp eter 
and ray packer,” 


amount of money they can spend during 
the official campaign—they are allowed a 
flat sum of $1,260, plus about 2 cents for 
every registered voter. If they overspend, 
they may be accused of breaking the 
electoral law or, if victorious, be denied 
their seats in Commons. Therefore, the 
Tories have advised the companies to 
“desist” after Feb. 3. 

Giveaway vs. Me-Too: Socialist and 
Conservative parties should complete 
their official programs this week, but 
they will contain no real surprises. The 
Socialists will go to the polls on their 
record of full employment, free medical 
service for everybody, “fair shares” of 
price-controlled and subsidized food for 
rich and poor alike, cheap housing for 
workers, cash allowances for families 
with several children, and other give- 
away facets of the welfare state. They 
will accuse the Tories of secretly planning 
unemployment and of schemes for sabo- 
taging the medical service. Over and 
over again the Socialists will preach 
that free enterprise is only for the 
greedy rich. 

The Tory campaign platform is bound 
to have a very high content of me-tooism. 
This is because the Conservative Party 
has not yet found a way to dramatize the 
faults and the dangers of the welfare 
state. One Tory businessman told me re- 
cently, in a despondent tone: “Almost all 
Englishmen are Socialists at heart.” Per- 
haps even more illustrative is the story 
ot a leading Tory M.P., no believer in 
socialized medicine, who on a trip to his 
constituency was buttonholed by an old 
lady, With tears in her eyes she thanked 
him for her new free spectacles. “What 
did you say?” I asked him. He shrugged. 
“What could I say? I told her go get 


say NO 


to Insurance 
Nationalisation 


-in any 
Shape or 
form! 





. +. steel, sugar, and insurance industries provide more vocal anti-Socialist propaganda than do Tories 
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..- Where Both Parties Are Wooing the Restive Middle Clas 


them while the getting was good. I 
couldn’t disillusion her.” 

In other words, the Tories will tell the 
voters that they believe in the principles 
of the welfare state but can run it more 
efficiently than the Socialists. They would 
reverse steel nationalization, which has 
become law but is not yet implemented, 
but on the whole they have pledged only 
a brake on Socialism. 

The Odds: Who will win? The Social- 
ists, right now, are clear favorites. In- 
formal stock-exchange betting averages 6 
to 4 in favor of Labor. On the other hand 
there are such extremes as the crusty 
“City” character who offered 10 to 1 on 


- the Tories, and the confirmed Laborite 


who bet a bottle of beer against a Tory 
bottle of Haig & Haig whisky. 

Some excellent sources close to the 
government think Labor will win with a 
90-seat majority (currently the majority 
is close to 200). Others, at least equally 
well-informed, would put the Socialist 
lead no higher—and not much lower— 
than 60 seats. Between them, the Social- 
ists and the Tories will divide some 600 
seats (there will be a total of 625 in 
the new Parliament). 

This estimate is based on the widely 
accepted theory that Liberals, Independ- 
ents, and Communists will play no im- 
portant part in the result, (The Liberals 
are running more than 450 candidates 
and might do considerably better than 
expected. ) 

Background figures from polls, by-elec- 
tions, and other wisps in the wind over 
the last few years tell a curiously con- 
tradictory story. On the face of it, it 
seems difficult to argue against Labor’s 
unbroken string of 34 successfully de- 
fended by-elections since 1945. Yet a 
recent statistical analysis of by-elections 
in The London Economist shows a 6.1 
percentage gain by the Conservatives 
since 1945 on the total vote in key by- 
elections. It goes on to claim that if, in 
the general election, the Tories could 
spread that gain over the country, they 
would have a 4 per cent lead in the 
total vote, or enough for a workable 
majority. 

Recent surveys, notably the British 
Gallup poll, are even more encouraging 
for the Tories. In late November the 
poll gave the Conservatives 41 per cent 
of the vote sampled and the Socialists 
only 32 per cent. A new sampling, pre- 
sumably reflecting the improved eco- 
nomic conditions of the country and the 
most plentiful Christmas season in ten 
years, has cut that margin down to 39 
per cent for the Tories and 35 per cent 
for Labor. 

The Economist also has revived a 1909 
formula which, on the record, has held 
up with uncanny accuracy. This shows 
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how a narrow lead in popular votes can 
become a very sizable majority in Parlia- 
ment seats. The formula suggests that in 
a reasonably homogeneous country like 
Britain which has, by and large, a two- 
party system and single-member con- 
stituencies, the ratio of the seats won by 
the parties should be at least the cube 
of the ratio between the votes cast for 
them. Letting its mathematicians carry 
this forward into tabular form, The 
Economist printed the following table, 
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through redistribution, but it hopes to get 
them back in rural areas where there’s 
full employment for farm laborers at the 
best wages they've ever had. (The big 
farmers are almost all Conservatives.) 
The Tories consider the most vital 
areas to be Lancashire and the Midlands 
(centered on Birmingham), Yorkshire, 
and London. The only recent guide to 
any of these areas came from the by- 
election in South Bradford in December. 
Despite a vigorous Tory fight, the Social- 
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OF COURSE, WERE ALL QUITE NON-POLITICAL 








Vicky—London News Chronicle 


The London News Chronicle kids the anti-nationalizationists 


based on the presumption that the two 
major parties will divide 600 Parliament 
seats between them: 


Per Cent Division Resultant 
of Major Party Vote Majority in Seats 
65-35 440 
60-40 328 
55-45 176 
52-48 72 
51-49 36 
50-50 --- 


Even so, it is difficult to estimate the 
size of the popular vote required to over- 
throw Labor. But 500,000 votes in the 
right proportion and in the right con- 
stituencies would make a tremendous dif- 
ference. It is a fair guess that if the Tories 
could increase their popular vote by 
2,000,000, they would have a convincing 
victory, In the 1945 election Labor won 
by 3,000,000—gaining 48 per cent of the 
total vote as against 35 per cent for the 
Conservatives. 

The Middle Shift: At this writing, 
Labor is most concerned about losing 
seats in middle-class residential areas 
such as Outer London and in Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and Manchester. Labor 
automatically loses perhaps 25 seats 


ists held this textile-making community 
with only 1 per cent less of the total vote 
than they got in 1945. 

South Bradford, however, is made up 
largely of millworkers, all of whom have 
jobs. Therefore the by-election there did 
not reflect the discontent of the middle 
class which has been one of the harvests 
of Socialism over the last five years. This 
discontent is hard to measure, and it prob- 
ably is not as bitter as it was a couple of 
years ago. The middle class itself has 
changed. But it still exists, and so does its 
nostalgia for the good old days of 1938. 
Labor—particularly Herbert Morrison, its 
political mastermind—has not forgotten 
what it owes to the leftward shift of the 
middle class in 1945. That, as much as 
anything, put Labor into power. 


No Laughing, Please 


Americans who never understood Brit- 
ish humor might not understand why the 
British Broadcasting Corp. last week 
banned all jokes about the government 
until Feb. 23. The BBC explained it 
wanted “complete fairness” during the 
general-election campaign. 
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BRAZIL: 


Pulling the Eagle’s Tail 


The fifteen-year-old dictatorship of the 
shrewd Getulio Vargas ended abruptly 
in October 1945 when the Brazilian 
army “persuaded” him to resign. 

Vargas was out but not down. He 
bade Rio de Janeiro a smiling farewell 
and returned to his ranch in Rio Grande 
do Sul. Here he began immediately to 
mend his political fences. A few months 
later he returned to Rio as a senator. It 
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Vargas paid an old score 


was clear that he still had a large pop- 
ular following. To most Brazilians it was 
also clear, though the ex-President never 
admitted it, that he was playing politics 
for all he was worth, with this year’s 
Presidential election in mind. 

He was in a good position. The ad- 
ministration Social Democratic Party and 
its chief rival, the National Democratic 
Party, were afraid of the popularity of 
Vargas and another active candidate, 
flamboyant Gov. Adhemar de Barros of 
Sao Paulo. But party leaders were getting 
nowhere in their efforts to form a pro- 
tective coalition behind a common candi- 
date. The idea of opposing either Vargas 
or Barros worried them. What really kept 
them awake nights was the possibility 
of an alliance between these two skillful, 
popular, and opportunistic politicians. 

For the moment, Barros and Vargas 
were chiefly concerned with keeping 
themselves separately in the public eye. 
Last week Vargas splashed into United 
States as well as Brazilian newspapers 
with serious charges against two United 
States diplomats. 

Spruille Braden, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for American Republic Af- 
fairs, and Ambassador Adolf A. Berle Jr. 
had been responsible for his overthrow 
in 1945, Vargas proclaimed. 

He referred to a speech Berle had 
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made shortly before the revolution. Berle 
implied that the United States hoped a 
promised election would be held, al- 
though Vargas wanted to postpone it. It 
was charged at the time that this speech 
had encouraged Vargas’s enemies to act 
against him. 

“That speech was inspired,” Vargas 
said. “Berle, simply an ambassador, 
would not have taken that responsibility 
. .. En route from Argentina, where he 
had just left his post as ambassador to 
take up the post of Assistant Secretary 
of State, Braden stopped in Brazil, where 
he conferred with Berle regarding our 
situation, As a consequence of the in- 
structions which he gave to his sub- 
ordinate, Berle took the stand which is 
known by all.” 

Braden called the charge “utterly 
ridiculous on the face of it.” Berle said: 
“It doesn’t amount to anything more than 
local politics.” 

But Vargas has probably accomplished 
his aim. Even in friendly Brazil, an occa- 
sional twitch of the American eagle’s tail 
feathers can be good politics. 


PERU: 


So Now an Election 


At the end of October 1948, Gen. Man- 
uel Odria threw out President José Luis 
Bustamante and took over the govern- 
ment of Peru. He promised to return to 
constitutionalism as soon as conditions 
permitted. 

For more than a year the hemisphere 
waited to see whether Odria meant what 
he said, or whether this was just another 
army dictatorship. Politics was adjourned 
—by request—while Odria struggled with 
the Peruvian economic tangle. 

His greatest accomplishment in this 
field was to end the inflation which 
started in the administration of President 
Manuel Prado (1939-45) and continued 
under Bustamante. As a result the once- 
solid Peruvian sol lost its international 
value, and the government was com- 
pelled to set up a controlled economy for 
its own protection. 

Last November, on the advice of a 
United States mission headed by Julius 
Klein, former Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Odria abolished most controls and 
reestablished a free economy. This was a 
politically risky move, and it is too early 
as yet to say how it will work out. But 
it has begun well, and prices have not 
soared as pessimists predicted. 

Candidate: With this taken care of, 
Odria turned to politics. Early in Septem- 
ber he had directed the National Election 
Board to prepare for a nationwide regis- 
tration of voters, which started in De- 
cember. On Oct. 26, the eve of the anni- 
versary of the revolution, he told the 
nation: “Peru is already in the pre-elec- 
tion period for the return to constitu- 


tional government.” And on Jan. 5 }y 
decreed general elections for Presiden; 
two Vice Presidents, senators, and repre 
sentatives on July 2. 

The next day the Democratic Unig; 
Party, a coalition of six of the splinte 
parties that are characteristic of Pen, 
nominated Odria as its Presidential eq. 
didate. The only opposition candidate » 
far announced is Socialist Luciano Cy. 
tillo, whose strength is comparable » 
that.of Norman Thomas in the Unite 
States. No serious opposition is in fay 
likely to arise. Marshal Eloy Ureta, “f 
Heroe de Zarumilla” in the late war wit 
Ecuador, has run for President bcfop 
and would be a logical rallying point fa 
the anti-Odria forces. But he has j; 
arrived in Madrid as Peruvian Amb.:;s 
dor to Spain. 

That leaves only the Aprista P.rty 
which elected about one-third of Con 
gress in the last general election and wa 
the largest organized party in Peru. 
his fourteen months in office Odria ha 
pretty well eliminated it as a serio 
political force. Bustamante had alread 
outlawed it for terrorism and totalitariay 
tendencies. Its leader, Victor Ratl Hay, 
de la Torre, has been hidden away fy 
a year in the Colombian Embassy w 
Colombia and Peru argue over whether 
he is a political refugee or a common 
criminal. Most other party leaders are 
in jail, in hiding, or in exile. Conviction 
of ten Apristas for the murder of a con 
servative newspaper editor hurt the 
party’s reputation, And Odria’s milite 
courts are now engaged in pinning on 
them the Callao naval mutiny which pre- 
ceded his revolution. 
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Siek Call: Taken ill while open- 
ing the Escuela Evita, a school 
for Italian immigrants’ children, 
Sra. Eva de Perén, wife of the 
Argentine President, had her 
appendix removed Jan. 12. Her 
surgeon was Dr. Oscar Ivanis- 
sevich, Education Minister and 
former envoy in Washington. 


Newsweek, January 23, 19 
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He wired an 


Cyrus Fierp had earned the right to take things easy when 
he began his long struggle with the impossible. 


He’d had a full life, busy and successful. He’d started as an 
errand boy, sweated and studied, had his ups and downs, 
and now was able to retire in comfort for the rest of his life. 


Then the wild idea swept him—so astounding that even 
today it seems beyond human achievement. 


He wanted to spin a copper thread across the Atlantic. 
He wanted to pierce the old silence of the bottom of the 
sea and let the thoughts of men reach each other across 
the world. 


It seemed to him good for people to make themselves 
understood across an ocean. And what was good, he felt, 
was possible. 

So a ship set out across the Atlantic one day, trailing 
behind it the slender copper dream of Cyrus Field. 
Three hundred and sixty miles out the cable 

snapped. The savings of Field’s lifetime sank beneath 


the waves. But the dream did not. ys, 


He tried again. Another cable was laid, 


ocean and brought men closer 


words were exchanged, joy ran high—then the ocean 
moved in and wiped out all. 


Hard luck continued to hound Cyrus Field. His office 
burned. His business failed. It took nine years to gather 
money for a third try. And again, twelve hundred miles 
out, the frail wire broke. 


But he wouldn’t quit. A fourth cable was spun and laid. 
And this time he won. This time the words flowed on, 
bringing minds closer together across the immense gulf 
of an ocean. 


The bright thread of Cyrus Field’s dream still reaches 
from America to the world. And among the messages it 
carries is this: 

There is a country where nothing is impossible. There is a 
country where boys and girls grow up believing that 
whatever is worth doing can be done. And because they 
believe it, they make it true. And so will their children 
after them, as long as time lasts. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








ONLY FORD GIVES YOU 





The Ford Truck line for 1950 gives you new 
models, new power, new features ... 21 smart 
ideas in all, to help cut trucking costs. 


NEW MODELS like the F-3 Parcel Delivery, which expand 
the 1950 Ford Truck line to over 175 models. This wide 
selection means that you should see your Ford dealer 
for the right truck for you, no matter what you haul. 


NEW POWER like the brand-new 6-cylinder “Rouge 254” 
truck engine. Thus, for 1950 you have a choice of four 
great engines, two Sixes, and the only two V-8’s in 
trucking. Only Ford gives you a choice of V-8 or Six. 


NEW FEATURES like the full air brakes now available on 
the 1950 F-8 Big Jobs . . . new Million Dollar Cab seat 
construction ... new Synchro-Silent transmissions ... 
new features that make driving safer and easier. 


New models! New power! New features! You'll find all 
these smart ideas in Ford Trucks for 1950. And you'll find 
the smartest idea of them all . . . Bonus Built construction 
which means big reserves of strength and power. That’s 
why a 1950 Ford Truck is the smart buy for you. Your 
Ford Dealer can arrange quick delivery on most models. 
See him today! 





Model F-2; 5,700 Ibs. G.V.W. 


Model F-1; 4,700 Ibs. G.V.W. 
Express or Stake 


Panel, Pickup or Siake 


Sigs 


Model F-5; 14,000 ibs. G.V.W. 
Wheelbases; 134, 158 and 176 in. 
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Model F-3; 6,800 Ibs. G.V.W, 
Express or Stake 





Model F-4; 10,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 


Model F-3 Parcel Delivery 
with Duals 


Wheelbases; 104 and 122 in. 


Ford Trucks Cost Less Becauvse— 














21 Smart ideax 


A CHOICE OF V-8 OR SIIK 
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new 110-HORSEPOWER SIX! The new “Rouge 254” makes 
1950 Ford F-6 the most powerful 6 cylinder truck Ford has b 
The ultra-modern “254” has Free-Turn exhaust valves, Autothe 
pistons, chrome-plated top piston ring, High-Lift camshaft, and ma 
other power-producing, cost-saving, smart ideas. % A brand-ne 
4-speed Synchro-Silent transmission is standard equipment with 
new “254” engine. 
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America’s 
No. 1 Truck 


No. 1 in choice of engine types. 
Only Ford gives you @ choice of V- 
or six-cylinder engine design. 

. Latest registra- 

No. 1 in erm etn redle 

ked up 18,567,865 

. a record 


tions prove that 2,00 
on the road have mar! 
truck years of experience .- - 
equalled by no other truck. 
ing latest regis- 

No. 1 in long life. Using i 
tration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life 


insurance experts prove Ford Trucks 


last longer. 

No. 1 in value. Over 175 models! Up 
to 145-horsepower! The only V-8's . 
trucking! Two new Big Jobs yee 
up to 39,000 Ibs. gross train a 
They're Bonus Built which means big 
reserves of strength and power. 
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SI-IN A FULL LINE OF OVER 175 TRUCK MODELS! 


NEW F-7 REAR BRAKES! Big 
x5” aluminum shoes. Double 
inder, hydraulic booster, self- 


mergizing type. 


makes 
has b 


utothe EW AIR BRAKES available on 
and maiie Ford Model F-8 Big Job 
rand-n ombine smooth flexibility with 
t with f amediate, positive action. 


Me NEW WHEELBASES! Three 
of them for 1950 Ford Trucks. 
Models F-5 and F-6 now have 
a 176-in. wheelbase for bod- 
ies in the 15-ft. range. The 
145-horsepower Ford Big 
Jobs have added two new 
wheelbases to get a total of 
five. First, a 147-in. wheel- 
base for tractors and dump 
trucks. Second, a 178-in. 
wheelbase for 15-ft. bodies. 


One of many 145-horse- 
power Ford F-8 Trucks 
operated by Michigan 
Motor Freight Lines, Inc. 
of Detroit, Mich. 


Model F-5 Cab-Over-Engine 


NEW PARCEL DELIVERY! Forward control 
chassis with grille, windshield and quarter- 
windows. You add your choice of bodies. Avail- 
able in Series F-3 and F-5. (Special order.) 


» New single-speed rear axle for F-8 » New extra-heavy 
duty clutch with “254” engine » Million Dollar Cab »% Air 
Wing door glass ventilators 4 Coach-type seat comfort 4 New 
Double Channel frame for Big Jobs y Gyro-Grip Clutch 
™ New single-speed axle for F-6 »% Roll Action Steering 
4 New extra-heavy duty drive line for F-6 4 Quadrax rear 
axles 4 4 engines—Choice of V-8 or Six 4 New heavy duty, 
3-speed Synchro-Silent transmission available for F-1 to F-3 
» Choice of over 175 models % Bonus Built construction. 


Model F-5 School Bus Chassis 
Wheelbases; 158 and 194 in. 


14,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 


Model F-7; 19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 


Model F-6 Cab-Over-Engine 


Model F-6; 15,500 Ibs. G. 
16,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 


Wheelbases; 134, 158 and 


Model F-8; 21,500 Ibs. G.V.W. 


35,000 Ibs. G.T.W. 39,000 Ibs. G.T.W. 


—_FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER | 


Using latest registration data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer 
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states 
How many times did this happen to you last sum- i In tl 
mer? Or this winter? It happens every day in the thers 
year, in every section of the country. It wastes govel 
millions of gallons of gasoline, and it wastes time. 
Appointments are seiened. Tempers grow short. 
Impatient drivers try to beat trains to crossings, 
absent-minded people disregard signals, and far 
too many fatal accidents are the result. 

Something needs to be done about grade cross- 
ings on our heavily traveled highways. The rail- 
roads have to operate trains. Those long freights 
must go through to keep the national economy 
running. But overpasses and underpasses can elimi- 
nate many of the present traffic bottlenecks, and 
everyone will gain immeasurably. 

It’s worth your tax dollars ‘to get rid of grade- 
crossing dangers and delays. But make sure you 
get full value for your money. 

The finest earthmoving equipment and the best CATE ee Fi LLAR ao i E 5s i that 
engineering brains in the world are ready to do atts 


REG. U.S. PAT 





the job fast and economically. Let's put them | OF SHEE CROSDNGS. a 
to work WHEN ngs AY WOME ENGINE! The 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. * PEORIA, ILLINOIS AWK OF SONS TRACTON) adve 

Tw TEM sO MOTOR GRADERT New, 
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THE DOMINION: 






Amendments—How? 


Abolition of the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council in London had made the 
Supreme Court of Canada supreme in 
fact «s well as name. Britain’s Parliament 
had bowed to Canadian wishes and given 
the Canadian Government the right to 
amend its own constitution in matters of 
purely federal concern. (Up till then the 
basic charter, the British North America 
Act, had been changeable only by the 
British Parliament, since it is an act of 
that body.) Only one step remained to 
be taken in Canada’s march toward com- 
plete nationhood. The federal govern- 
ment and the provinces must agree on a 
method of constitutional amendment 
when the provinces as well as Ottawa 
claimed an interest. Then Canada would 
™ i be mistress in her own house. 
™ Some hundred politicians and advisers, 
% including Prime Minister Louis S. St. 
Laurent and the ten provincial premiers, 
gathered in the stately House of Com- 
mons chamber in the Parliament build- 
ings in Ottawa last week to tackle this 
historic task. The problem was not solved 
in the three-day conference. It will take 
months of negotiation to reach common 
ground. The real achievement of this 
meeting was the creation of a greater 
feeling of mutual trust and confidence 
between the federal government and the 
often suspicious provinces. “We didn’t 
feel that the dominion group had some 
aces up their sleeve,” one provincial pre- 
mier said privately. 

The Problem: It was really a Cana- 
dian version of the old American issue of 
states’ rights, but with a reverse twist. 
In the United States the founding fa- 
thers set up a relatively weak federal 
government, with all residuary powers 
emaining to the states. As time passed 
is emphasis shifted. The federal gov- 
ernment became stronger, the states 

eaker. 

The Dominion of Canada was estab- 
lished in 1867, just after the American 
ivil War. With this example of states’- 
tights-run-wild fresh in their minds, the 
4 Fathers of Confederation deliberately set 
out to create a strong federal govern- 
ment which would possess all powers not 
specifically granted to the provinces. 
Time changed this, too. The Privy Coun- 
cil, in a series of judicial decisions, in- 
terpreted the British North America Act 
to strengthen the provinces against the 
federal government. 

Provincial righters want to keep it 
that way. Their opponents claim that the 
growth of Canada and the increasing 
complexities of the modern world make 
greater power at the center imperative. 
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ENGINES 
They say, for example, that Canada’s 
TRACTORS advanced system of social security is 
R GRADERS 


Newsweek, January 23, 1950 
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much too complicated for operation on a 
provincial basis. 

This was the real issue before last 
week’s conference. No specific constitu- 
tional amendments were in mind; the 
question was how to handle them when 
they do come up. What kind of amend- 
ments should the federal Parliament be 
allowed to pass on its own? What kind 
should call for the consent of one or two 
provinces that might be affected? When 
would a majority of the provinces be 
asked to agree, when all of them? 

Eyes on Quebee: The province of 
Quebec is the main bulwark of provincial 
rights. The rest of Canada is primarily 
British in origin, English-speaking, pre- 
dominantly Protestant in religion. The 
roots of Quebec are in France; its people 
speak French, and most of them are 
Catholics. Jealous of their rights and 
conscious that they are a minority, they 
cling stubbornly to their provincial au- 
tonomy, — 

This circumstance made Maurice Du- 
plessis, the unpredictable premier of 
Quebec, a key figure at the conference. 
Duplessis wrecked the dominion-provin- 
cial conference of 1945-46 by suddenly 


ernment, charging it with encroaching 
on provincial rights. 

At the end of the conference Duplessis 
said he would compliment St. Laurent 
on his work as chairman except that if 
he did so the shock would kill some peo- 


‘ple. “So, in order to save lives and to 


safeguard your modesty, I will only ex- 
press to you . . . our sincere thanks for 
your courtesies,” Duplessis said. 

The next step, the conference agreed, 
would be for the federal government 
and each of the provincial governments 
to draft their views of how the powers of 
amendment should be allocated among 
the dominion and the provinces. 

These would be ready, some thought, 
in from two to four months. They would 
then be submitted to a continuing com- 
mittee of the conference. This would be 
headed by Justice Minister Stuart Garson 
and would include the attorney general 
or other representatives of each of the 
provinces. 

Hard Read: There were plenty of 
indications of arguments to come. It was 
pretty well agreed that the right to two 
official languages, freedom of religion, 
and provincial contro] over education 
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° : Ten Little Indians 


walking out on it. Canadians wondered 
what he would do this time. 

Somewhat to their surprise, he did 
nothing spectacular. Credit for the unex- 
pected harmony went mostly to St. 
Laurent, leader of the dominion delega- 
tion and chairman of the conference. St. 
Laurent was courteous, flexible, careful 
that everyone should have at all times 
the fullest opportunity to speak his mind. 

St. Laurent’s strategy as dominion 
leader was both bold and successful. He 
made no proposals whatsoever for the 
dominion, but left it up to the provinces 
to make suggestions. This left Duplessis 
with nothing to attack. He was obviously 
unprepared for this. His whole career has 
been based on attacking the federal gov- 
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Smith— Ottawa Journal 


would be “entrenched” clauses of the 
constitution, not to be changed without 
approval of every province. Duplessis 
argued for entrenchment of the property 
and civil-rights clauses of the B.N.A. Act 
as well. He apparently saw this as a 
possible way to block extension of the 
social-security system, which he opposes. 
Socialist Premier T. C. Douglas of Sas- 
katchewan objected. This, he said, might 
make it possible for one province, or 
even one individual as a provincial pre- 
mier, to block such projects as a con- 
tributory old-age pension plan or heal 
insurance for all 13,000,000 Canadians. — 

Constitutional reform was off to a 
good start at Ottawa. But there was a 
long, hard road ahead. 
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Dorothy: She wants to try again 


Singing the Blues: “Miserable” be- 
cause her romance with a married San 
Antonio, Texas, doctor “leaked out” in 
newspaper columns, Metropolitan Opera 
Star Dorotny Kirsten complained that 
“all this publicity is going to complicate 
things . . . I’m in an awful mess.” She 
hoped that after she divorced her radio- 
executive husband, Epwarp McKay 
Oates, the doctor could also obtain a 
divorce. “Medical men have to be above 
reproach in their community . . . I don’t 
want him to be hurt. . . or his wife .. . 
or his daughter, who's in college now. 
This feeling between us is a beautiful 


thing . . . That’s why we’ve been so care- 
ful. We've never dated in Texas or Holly- 
wood . . . Otherwise a lot of awfully nice 


people might be hurt. It might ruin two 
beautiful lives—his and mine.” 


The Loser: Pale and haggard from his 
“nerve-shattering experience,” Zaki Ha- 
SHEM, the 27-year-old Egyptian economist 
who lost his fiancée, NARRIMAN SADEK, to 
‘Kinc Farouk of Egypt (Newsweek, Jan. 
9), returned to his United Nations job at 
Lake Success. Asked whether Miss Sadek 
would become Queen of Egypt, Hashem 
sadly replied: “If it is Allah’s will, it will 
be so . . . I don’t know where she is. I 
haven't seen her for six weeks, I hope she 
can find happiness . . . I never cry. I don’t 
know how to cry.” 


Vete Power: When Marcaret Trvu- 
MAN finds the “right man,” he will have 
to get her father’s consent. “If [he] comes 
along,” Miss Truman told reporters, “he'll 
have to see my father in the traditional 
manner. I certainly would want my 
family’s consent and I doubt if I'd attempt 
to marry anyone they'd disapprove of . . . 
There isn’t a possibility of a wedding 
this year . . . I'm still too new at the 
career business to manage marriage.” 
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Dry Humor: FrReD ALLEN arrived in 
Hollywood last week in a heavy rain- 
storm. “I thought God was weeping over 
the state of the movie business,” he com- 
mented, The rain looked good to the 
radio comedian, who had come from 
drought-ridden New York: “The water 
shortage is really serious. When you take 
a room in a hotel they don’t give you a 
towel. They give you a rubber eraser.” 


My Sen, My Son: At the funeral of his 
parents who had been brutally bludg- 
eoned to death by an unknown assailant, 
CamiLo Leyra Jr., a 50-year-old ex- 
bartender of Brooklyn, was the typical 
bereaved son. He sobbed at the proper 
times and tossed a single red rose into 
each grave. That evening he confessed 
to police that he killed his father because 
“he wouldn't listen to reason” over busi- 
ness matters, and his mother to spare her 
the sorrow of widowhood. In the patrol 
wagon en route to court, he worriedly in- 
quired: “How about their estate? What 
happens to that?” 


Chain Reaction? The Ladies of the 
Senate met in Washington to install a new 
president of their organization: Mrs. 
ALBEN “~BarkLeEy. The Veep stated 
proudly: “I have started a trend in this 
country. There have been more outstand- 
ing weddings since I was married on 
Nov. 18 than in any similar period in 
the history of the United States—Clark 
Gable, Mayor William O’Dwyer, Miss 
America, Dick Tracy , . . the Methodist 
minister who married me has caved in 
and is about to be married. I swear Sam 
Rayburn can't resist the trend any longer. 
I hope not.” 
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Mrs. Barkley (third from left with o 
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Myrna: Her marriage didn’t work out 


Breakup: Regretfully, Myrna Loy, the 
screen's “perfect wife,” announced her 
separation from her third husband, writ- 
er-producer GENE Markey. “We had 
hoped it would last, but it hasn’t worked 
out,” she explained. “There are . . . no 
personal differences. He’s a swell guy.” 
In London Markey commented: “We 
were away from each other too long.” 
> Another Hollywood actress, Joan Fon. 
TAINE, who is separated from her pro- 
ducer-husband, Bit Dozier, said she 
didn’t blame any star’s husband for walk- 
ing out; actresses were hard to live with: 
“You're up at 6 a.m., out all day, home at 
7 p.m., too tired even to talk . . . No 
wonder husbands get a bit fed up.” 





International 
ther Ladies of the Senate—Mrs. Know: 
land, Mrs. Bridges, and Mrs. Tydings): Had her husband started a trend? 


Newsweek, January 23, 1950 
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Why it will pay you to e 
modernize NOW with Mack 






1. You may never again be able to 
trade in your 15 year or older Mack at 
so good a price—for the simple reason 
that your dollars today will buy more 
than they ever did before. 


2. New Macks have the built-in stam- 
ina and endurance that has made Mack 
famous—PLUuUs tested, new features that 
insure still lower hauling costs. 





3. Remember, when truck-price is the 
battleground of purchase . . . proved 
quality, proved dependability, proved 


The time has come when it will thousands of Macks on the road longest life, PROVED MOST TON-MILES PER 
pay you to pension-off your “Old well over 15 years old. As an old perma sv = en tgp ge oy a 
Faithful” and modernize your friend, we want you to get the ben- Seed al veux Peer money. = . 
hauling with a new Mack truck. efits of a modern Mack. We want ‘ ‘ 

Sure there's years mor k left to get the advantage of Mack’ gn ee eae 
y e work left you 00 OX te anvemmy cs branch or dealer today. Ask for the trade- 
in your Mack. That’s proved by the special trade-in allowance offer. in price on your old Mack. 








* At the last official count of R. L. Polk, there were 12,970 
MACK TRUCKS 15 years and older still in operation. 


Modernize with 


trend? Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bidg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; 
Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory branches and 
3. 1950 dealers in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd, 
: > « 
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Heart Saver 


A new drug, tromexan, announced in 
the U.S. last week by Dr. Irving S. 
Wright of Cornell Medical Center, New 
York, may cut down coronary attacks 
from blood clots and save more than 
70,000 lives a year. Tromexan, developed 
in Switzerland, thins the blood within 24 
hours, whereas dicumarol, up to now the 
most effective anti-coagulant, does not 
go to work for two days or longer. 


Welcome, Strangers 


This week some 66,000 babies will be 
born in the United States. No new citi- 
zens in the history of the republic (see, 
for example, front cover) will have ever 
gotten such a wholesome welcome. 

Through one of medicine’s proudest 
triumphs, these children and their moth- 
ers will have an unprecedented chance 
for life. In the United States, maternal 
deaths and those of infants in their first 
year are nowadays at their lowest. 

Compared with only twenty years 
ago, less than half as many babies 
now die before their first birthday 
—about 32 per 1,000, compared 
with 64.6 in 1930.* 

The drop in the death rate 
among new mothers has been even 
more sensational—from 6.7 per 
1,000 in 1930 to 1.3 per 1,000, ac- 
cording to 1947 figures, the latest 
completely compiled by authorities 
of the National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics. Provisional figures show that 
maternal deaths will be cut even 
further in the 1948 tabulations— 
probably to 1.2 per 1,000 mothers. 

The main causes of maternal 
deaths are septicemia (blood poi- 
soning), cut in two decades from 
2.2 per 1,000 to .4; eclampsia (con- 
vulsions), from 1.6 to .4; hemor- 
rhage and shock, 2.4 to .4. (For 
an account of how some of this re- 
markable saving of life has been 
brought about, see below.) 

The main causes of infant deaths 
are premature birth, congenital 
malformation, pneumonia and in- 
fluenza, birth injury, and asphyxia 
(suffocation). These, too, have been 
fought, and are being even more 
successfully fought, in many increasingly 
ingenious ways. 

Baby's Better Break: When the 
Children’s Bureau’s pamphlet, “Infant 
Care,” was first issued in 1914, home pas- 
teurization of milk was described in de- 
tail because commercially pasteurized 





*But latest United Nations statistics show infant 
mortality rates lowest in New Zealand, Australia, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden (about 22 to 29 per 1,000). 
The highest: in Chile, Burma, Rumania, Ecuador, 
and Costa Rica (from 92 to 199 per 1,000). Were 
the infant mortality rate among American Negroes 
kept in line with that of American whites, the United 
States viability record would look better. 
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milk was not widely available. Hot-air 
furnaces were recommended as being 
“more healthful” to babies than steam 
or hot-water heat. Mothers were urged 
to include in every layette petticoats 
10 inches below the baby’s feet (now 
slips have vanished from the baby’s 
wardrobe). 

Fruit juices were recommended for 
babies of 7 to 8 months (now they are 
given to 2-week-old infants). No refer- 
ence at all was made to cod-liver oil, 
vitamins, or to immunization against the 
infectious diseases — whooping cough, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria. 

Now with the publication of the 25 
millionth copy of the bureau’s perennial 
“best seller” (it costs 15 cents), the whole 
picture of infant care has changed. From 
1914 to 1930, the significant campaigns 
that helped save baby lives were those 
for clean milk, sanitation, and other im- 
provements in environment. After 1930 
the important strides were in organizing 
public-health services with better before- 
and-after birth care. At the same time, 





Special climate-controlled room for ec- 
lampsia patients at Lying-In Hospital 


doctors undertook the task of getting pa- 
tients to hospitals and clinics to take 
advantage of the new medical discover- 
ies, of which there were a wonderful 
and increasing number. 

Many baby killers of twenty years ago 
have been almost conquered—pneumonia 
and influenza by penicillin and sulfa 
drugs, diarrhea and enteritis (intestinal 
inflammation) by better sanitation, and a 
whole range of infectious diseases, such as 
diphtheria and scarlet fever, by immuni- 
zation. Even whooping cough, one of the 





most serious small-baby diseases, can be 
helped by aureomycin. 

Prenatal infant syphilis, once deadly 
and undiscussed, now responds in 95 per 
cent of all cases to penicillin treatment 
of syphilitic mothers in the early months 
of pregnancy. 

Congenital malformations, once attrib- 
uted to bad luck and thought hopeless, ¥ 
are now cured with encouraging fre- 
quency by delicate surgery. Serious heart’ 
abnormalities present at birth can some-) 
times be corrected by operations such as 
the now famous “blue baby” surgery, 
first performed by Drs. Alfred Blalock 
and Helen B. Taussig at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, and hundreds of children who | 
once faced an early death are saved 
(Newsweek, May 28, 1945). 

Astonishing progress has also been 
made in surgical treatment of infant kid- 
ney and bladder abnormalities. This 
brighter outlook dates from the develop- 
ment of instruments small enough to 
probe into these organs in small children. 
Babies as young as a week old can now be 
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examined by a tiny cystoscope. early a 
Even for childhood cancer of Pasty b 

the urinary tract, called Wilm’s fect”, 
tumor after the doctor who dis- pedical 
covered it, there is hope of cure. If all 

By prompt diagnosis, deep X-ray perb ati 
treatment to reduce the size of the Fe, SU 
tumor, and later removal of the [ia Pre 
kidney, the survival rate for suf- ork, th 
ferers from Wilm’s tumor has PY °° 
been raised from 58 per cent six prematt 
years ago to between 75 and 80 Ft Ba 

per cent now. painted 
Help for Preemies: While fi"PP* 
child-health experts have made fants. ¢ 
extraordinary strides in cutting fo the : 
down baby deaths during their 'Isolett 
second to twelfth months, pre- }ubator 
mature deaths are still high. One- [* the 
third of all first-year deaths are with al 
among those babies who weigh  jfoctors 

less than 5% pounds at birth. Al- money. 
though only one out of fifteen to In ¢ 
twenty births are premature, near- vhose 

ly 40,000 of these too-early in- fbr the 
fants die each year, danger 

In ancient Greece these unfin- J"yger 

ished children, along with other bolette 
defectives, were flung on the moun- fide tk 
tainside to die. And tor many  flands 
years in modern society, their piped 
medical dutlook was not too prom- , mai 
ising. But in the last twenty years, more, [humid 
and more “preemies” have lived to grow Bab 
into healthy adults with none of the |bators 
painful handicaps once accredited to all [the pé 
before-time babies. There. 


A “preemie” has only one-ninth of 
the chance for life of the full-term baby. 
He breathes in jerks and gasps; he re- 
quires almost three times as much oxy- 
gen as a 9-month child. Quite often he 
is anemic and requires blood transfu- 
sions. His swallowing apparatus is under- 
developed and he needs special tube 
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feeding. His “thermostats” are not 
working properly and he has to have 
special heating equipment so that life 
butside his mother’s body will be as 
nearly as possible like it was before his 
hasty birth. Since he is subject to in- 
fection, he needs the closest kind of 
medical supervision. 

If all prematures could get the su- 
yerb attention of the best medical cen- 
ers, such as Babies Hospital at Colum- 
bia Presbyterian Medical Center, New 
York, their death rate could be reduced 
y one-third to one-half. In the new 
remature babies’ nursery just opened 
t “Babies,” each of the five units, 
ainted in peach, cream, and blue, is 
quipped to hold four premature in- 
fants. Of the twenty incubators, six are 
of the standard variety and fourteen are 
“Isolettes” (see cut), a new kind of in- 
weeny costing about four times as much 
a the ordinary sort ($600 as compared 
with about $150) and, according to the 
doctors in charge, “well worth the 
oney.” 

In contrast to the regular incubator, 
whose top must be lifted in order to care 
fr the baby (with minor but perhaps 
dangerous changes in air pressure and 
aygen supply), the Plexiglas top of the 
lolette has two plastic “sleeves” on each 
side through which the nurse inserts her 
hands in caring for the child. Air is 
piped separately into each Isolette from 
2 main duct after being purified and 
humidified in a special fan room, 

Babies are graduated from the incu- 
bators to light Plexiglas bassinets in 
the pastel-hued solarium in the nursery. 
There, before taking the premature in- 
fants home, parents are specially trained 
in the care of these children. In this way, 
ss one nurse said, “they won’t come run- 
ting back frantic every week to find out 
what to do next.” 

The young citizen arriving in Chicago 
s particularly well received. Since 1930, 
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Nursery in Chicago Lying-In Hospital — 


Chicago’s infant death rate in the first 
year of life has been slashed from 60.1 
per 1,000 to 28.3 per 1,000. Much of this 
progress can be credited to the energetic 
67-year-old Dr. Herman L. Bundesen, 
city health commissioner since 1922. 
Bundesen, the father of six children, is 
responsible for the establishment of the 
Maternal Welfare Committee, composed 
of the town’s best obstetricians and pedia- 
tricians. He also started the world-fa- 
mous Mother’s Milk Station to supply 
breast milk free to every baby who 
needs it. 

Today, 85 to 90 per cent of all Chi- 
cago babies are born in hospitals over 
which the Board of Health maintains 
strict control. One nurse is required for 
every eight babies. When the baby leaves 
the hospital, it becomes the charge of 
the visiting nurse in the neighborhood 
who is held responsible for its health. 





MEDICINE 


When Chicagoans take occasion to ask 
Dr. Bundesen why the city didn’t have 
this up-to-date infant-care program years 


‘ago, he characteristically replies that 25 


years ago the health commissioner was a 
dope. (Bundesen himself was that com- 
missioner.) Then he adds: “But Bun- 
desen is getting smarter all the time.” 

That Mothers May Live: And how 
about the newest American’s first offi- 
cial greeter? The French, unduly pessi- 
mistic, describe pregnancy as “the nine- 
month sickness.” For the well-fed, well- 
developed American woman, it is usually 
a time of increased well-being. Even if 
she is weak, undernourished, and has an 
organic disease, her chance safely to 
have a healthy baby increases in the 
United States each year. 

The most dramatic lowering of the ma- 
ternal death rate took place in the early 
1940s with the introduction of penicillin, 
to cut down infection, and blood plasma 
to ward off shock from hemorrhage. To- 
day, where modern medicine can reach 
a mother, there is almost no excuse for 
her death in childbirth. 

Fatality from hemorrhage, for instance, 
is almost always preventable in a well- 
managed hospital. Every woman should 
have her blood examined during preg- 
nancy. If an anemia is found, suitable 


treatment with folic acid, liver extract,” 


and proteins will build her up before 
labor so that she can stand abnormal 
blood loss. If hemorrhage occurs, a small 
obstetric blood bank for emergencies is 
on hand in most hospitals. Rapid re- 
placement of blood loss by a simple pres- 
sure mechanism added to the ordinary 
transfusion apparatus is used instead of 
the slower drip method. 

At the Millard Fillmore Hospital in 
Buffalo, N.Y., maternal deaths from 
hemorrhage have been reduced to an 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Isolette in New York Babies Hospital 
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absolute zero by the use of a “recovery 
room” for new mothers. This room, 
equipped with eight beds, is across the 
hall from the delivery room. Every moth- 
er is taken there immediately after de- 
livery and held for eight hours without 
visitors. Each hour she is checked by a 
resident doctor or intern and each half 
hour by a nurse, to make sure that there 
are no signs of hemorrhage. 

Rubella and the Bh Faetor: In- 
fectious diseases are serious complica- 
tions in pregnancy, with the brunt usual- 
ly borne by the child. The archvillain is 
rubella, or German measles. Now doctors 
recommend deliberate exposure to Ger- 
man measles by mothers before child- 
bearing time. Since it has been fairly 
well established that the majority of ba- 
bies will suffer extremely serious con- 
genital malformation if rubella occurs 
in the first two months of: pregnancy, 
many doctors believe that therapeutic 
abortion is in that case justified. 

For the pregnant woman with the so- 
called “Rh Factor,” there is now cause 
for less parental alarm. If the child’s life 
is in danger because of his mother’s Rh 
antibodies, he can be given a complete 
transfusion of Rh-negative blood to dis- 
place his Rh-positive blood. This is done 
safely with a plastic catheter through the 
umbilical vein within the first 24 hours 
after birth. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in childbirth safety is a better un- 
derstanding of eclampsia, the dread tox- 
emia of pregnancy, which once meant 
loss of the baby and often the mother. 
First danger signals are a headache and 
failing eyesight. The blood pressure rises 
suddenly, albumin shows in the urine and 
convulsions and unconsciousness may fol- 
low. When the symptoms appear, the pa- 
tient is put to bed; a rigid diet with al- 
most no salt is prescribed, and sedatives 
are given to control tendency to con- 
vulsions. 

The cause of eclampsia is unknown, 
but doctors believe that certain sub- 
stances are developed in the blood dur- 
ing pregnancy which cause a toxic reac- 
tion in the mother. This theory is bol- 
stered by a.brilliant piece of research on 
rats at the National Cancer Institute, 
Bethesda, Md., by Dr. Alexander Syme- 
onidis. The scientist found that injections 
in rats late in pregnancy of a female 
hormone, progesterone, which is essen- 
tial to pregnancy, caused tissue changes 
that are strikingly similar to human 
eclampsia. 

Dr. Symeonidis believes that the rat 
eclampsia may quite possibly have been 
the result of an unbalanced condition 
between the ovaries, pituitary glands, and 
placenta. He suggests that poisonous sub- 
stances produced in the damaged pla- 
centa might be responsible for eclamp- 
sia. Evidence for this theory is the fact 
that some of the rats recovered aftey dis- 
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Bundesen: He fights for Chicago 


charging dead embryos and damaged pla- 
centas. This discovery of the relation be- 
tween progesterone and eclampsia is a 
definite step toward the prevention and 
cure of this dangerous condition which 
has baffled obstetricians for 100 years. 

Easier Births: The Chicago Lving- 
In Hospital and Dispensary at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (which has, among 
other things, a climate-controlled cham- 
ber to assist victims of eclampsia—see 
cut, page 48) claims the lowest mother- 
mortality rate in the world. Of the moth- 
ers of 4,089 babies delivered there in 
1948, only .048 per cent died. 

Dr. William J. Dieckmann, chief of 
staff at the hospital, credits this sn part 
to the use of saddle-block anesthesia in 
childbirth. In this technique, a needle 
is passed through the spine between twe 





Baumgartner: She fights for the nation 


of the lower vertebras into the sac sur. 
rounding the spinal cord. A minute 
amount of nupercaine is injected and the 
needle removed. Discomforts of labor 
previously at the highest peak, disappea; 
in a few minutes and the uterus continue 
its active contractions, but painlessly. Th: 
mother is conscious at the time of deliy. 
ery and the baby is born undrugged ani 
generally crying. 





Of 5,000 births at the Lying-In Hosp. 
tal where saddle-block anesthesia was 
used, there were no maternal deaths 

The Other Side: In spite of remark 
able scientific advances, the burden of 
infant and maternal deaths in the United 
States has, of course, by no means bce 
entirely lifted. Children’s Bureau figure 
show that some 5,000 mothers and 162, 
000 babies would still die this year. Th 
struggle to give life and live is the third 
greatest cause of death. (Heart disé.ase 
and cancer are the first two.) 

Rural areas with a dearth of doctor 
and hospitals suffer a higher infant and 
maternal death rate than cities. ( For cities 
of 100,000 and over, the infant death 
rate is 30 per 1,000, compared with 35 
per 1,000 in small country communities.) 
Southern states, with their large and gen- 
erally less advantaged Negro population, 
generally fall behind those of New Eng- 
land,* the Middle Atlantic, and the 
Northwest. Rates range from 24.7 per 
1,000 in Oregon to 67.9 per 1,000 in New 
Mexico. The darkest shadow of all on the 
record falls among American Indian in 
fants—113.2 per 1,000 in Montana and 





135.7 in Arizona (Newsweek, Jan. 16). 

To sum up the problem, Dr. Leona 
Baumgartner, associate director of the 
Children’s Bureau, said last week: “There 
is practically no reason for maternal 
deaths today where medical services are 
available. This is now strictly a problem 
of getting medical caré to the mothers. 
We have licked most of the medical prob- 
lems . . . If we could put into practice 
what we already know we'd have no 
trouble.” 





For pediatricians, the chief need wa 
for even more basic research to get a 
the cause of premature deaths and o 
the other unconquered diseases that still 
snuff out the lives of full-term babies. 

This week the United States Public 
Health Service announced that it had 
granted some $230,000 to 21 hospital 
and medical schools to speed specia 
fundamental studies of nutrition, blooc 
formation, allergies, acute diarrhea, Rh 
typing serums, and the pathology and 
cause of death during the fetal and neo- 
natal periods. 

The fighters for young life would thus 
fight the fiercer. 





*Although the national pevcoutnge of births taking 





place in hospitals has risen sharply (only 36.9 per 
cent in hospitals in 1935 to about 85 per cent now), 
in some Southern states less than 75 per cent of the 
births are even attended by doctors. The national 
nonwhite maternity death rate is three times that of 
the white. 
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One of 380,000 policyholders 
building family security 
through Mutual Benefit Life 


Bill Eldridge of Tenafly, N. J., is 
General Sales Manager of the Huron 
Milling Company. He and his wife 
Frances want Babs (8) and Billy Jr.(6) 
to have college educations. The 
Eldridges are building a home 
and will have a mortgage. But 
they also have a PLAN. Bill knows 
exactly how his family’s finan- 
cial needs will be met, since he 
was “analagraphed”. . . 











How *294 a month assured security 


"YOUR ANALAGRAPH MAN SHOWED ME HOW,” says Mr. Eldridge 


“Like most families, our margin be- 
tween income and outgo calls for care- 
ful management. But it was more than 
enough to complete a practical plan, 
when Howard Hanway, my Mutual 
Benefit Life man, made a clear simple 
Analagraph chart of our family assets, 
which include my company’s pension 
plan. It took only $29.15 a month 
more to assure our future objectives.” 


To help you arrange your family fi- 
nances into a definite, workable plan, 
the Mutual Benefit Life man has had 
long specialized training. He has 

d statistical facts about thou- 


studie 








Mutual Benefit Life’s representatives—a carefully 
selected national group of analysts, trained in 


sands of other families who success- 
fully met problems of money- 
management like yours. You can profit 
from this store of actual experience. 


To make this easy, the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company de- 
veloped the Analagraph—a simple, 
clear, accurate way to a your finan- 
cial future in terms of present assets, 
earnings, and objectives. It records and 
arranges all the facts, so they may be 
analyzed as a whole, 
instead of as “jig- 
saw pieces.” Every- 


thing has its place. 





Every asset—U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, other se- 
curities, real estate, 
insurance, pension, 
Social Security. Every 
obligation — education of childives, 
payment of mortgage, support of de- 
pendents. The Analagraph chart shows 
you just where you stand, and how 
you can best assure your future wishes. 


Would such knowledge be helpful 
to you? It is yours, at no cost or ob- 
ligation whatever. If you do not know 
your local Anala- 
graph Man, write us 
today for his name 
and phone number. 








THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE COUNSELOR Howard Han- 
way created the Eldridges’ plan for future securi- 
ty. Expert Analagrapher Hanway is typical of 
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Audition in Washington 


Rep. Frank Leslie Chelf, a Kentucky 
Democrat, was the first to arrive last 
week at the sky-blue Mark Twain suite 
in the comfortable old Willard Hotel in 
Washington. Brandishing what looked 
like a plain old harmonica but what he 
called. a “French harp,” the congress- 
man did his stuff: a rendition of “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” An assemblage of 
press agents clapped appreciatively. 
“Takes a lot of wind to play this thing,” 
said the congressman. “I gotta go into 
training.” Thus the auditions for Wash- 
ington officialdom on the Original Ama- 
teur Hour got under way. 

On Feb. 2, the American Heart As- 
sociation opens its 1950 drive for funds 
with a 120-minute Amateur Hour show 
before a benefit audience at Constitu- 
tion Hall. Half the show will be broad- 


RADIO-TELEVISION 








talked her way out of an audition. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, director of the Mint, asked 
if it were “all right” to play on the piano 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes.” It 
was. She did. Mrs. Claude Pepper, wife 
of the Florida senator, and Mrs. George 
Malone, wife of the Nevada senator, sang 
“I Can Dream, Can’t I?” 

Goldberg plunged into the second day’s 
tryouts with this in view: “We're look- 
ing for something ‘legit.’ There must be 
someone on Capitol Hill who at least can 
sing “The Lord’s Prayer’.” Rear Admiral 
Clark Howe Woodward told some 
“drunk” stories. “I'm retired now,” he 
said, “so it doesn’t make much difference.” 

Some congressmen, unwilling to leave 
their offices, were auditioned’ by remote 
control. Sen. Estes Kefauver of Tennessee 
agreed to tell (in a coonskin cap) a 
backwoods story already thoroughly fa- 
miliar to Washington partygoers. And 
Vice President Alben W. Barkley said he 





Short as Churchill, Kefauver as yokel: The producer wanted “something legit” 


cast (ABC, Thursday, 9-9:45 p.m. EST). 
Everything will run as it has always 
run on the Amateur Hour, except that 
the contestants will already have found 
fame as prominent members of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Neverthe- 
less, they had to be auditioned. 

Standout of the first day’s screening 
was Rep. Dewey Short of Missouri. 
Stating that “my best entertainment is 
not done in public,” he swung into some 
imitations, including one of Winston 
Churchill addressing Congress with a 
Homburg and a dollar cigar (see cut). 
Lou Goldberg, the patient producer of 
the Amateur Hour, watched him apprais- 
ingly and concluded: “He’s on for sure. 
He'll lay ’em dead.” 

Gradually the scene took on the char- 
acteristics of a Marx Brothers picture. 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, wife 
of the Under Secretary of Commerce, 
arrived in mink. Pleading laryngitis, she 
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might go on the show with his wife and 
render “Wagon Wheels.” 

As the week wore out, Goldberg still 
was hoping for the “biggest act of all”: 
President Truman and his piano. After 
the Heart Fund’s big show a smash-up 
party for all concerned is scheduled at 
the home of Mrs. Morris Cafritz, Wash- 
ington social leader, vice the absent 
Madame Ministress Perle Mesta. 


Slashed TV Prices 


The center of attraction at the huge 
winter Furniture Mart show in Chicago 
last week was television. Prospective 
buyers and dealers alike were gleeful 
over the manufacturers’ bigger screens 
and smaller prices—as much as 30 per 
cent below those of the last 1949 lines. 
Prewar competition had entered the 
scene, and the consumer was benefiting. 

Philco started the slide in December 


with the announcement of a 12%-inch 
screen model for $199.95. A few da 
later the Radio Corp. of America ca 
up with a 10-inch screen for $169. 
Smaller manufacturers followed wi 
similar low prices, The biggest slash 
however, were not announced until 
furnishings show. Admiral and Motor 
(with RCA and Philco the big four 
the TV industry) did the trick. 
Admiral, an industry pacemaker, ug 
veiled a 12%-inch set at $179.95, and 
Motorola had one for $10 more. RGA 
and Philco loosed 16-inch table mode 
for $299.95; Motorola pushed one fq 
$269.95. A yeir ago a 16-inch set was§ 
real luxury item at around $500, ; 
In carefully prepared statements aj 
companies attributed cuts chiefly to lov 
er picture-tube costs, the use of ‘ewd 
other tubes, and the inevitable saving 
of mass production. Those few of the 













TV set manufacturers which had not cut§ Staff 
prices in their new lines, notably Du- 
Mont, declared themselves in the “Cadil-§ wood 
lac” class. in W 
The year 1949 had been a hectic one§ those 
for most of the 100-odd manufacturers} (We 
(Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1949), ending in] the s 
a terrific set demand at Christmas, As] fan | 
late as last November, manufactures | mich 
were stoutly denying any major 1950} make 
price cuts. But competition had to be} stays 
met, and cuts were being made over-} grow 
night. The result was wild dealer enthu-} and 
siasm for 1950. Some distributors on be-} hank 


ing shown new lines rose and cheered. 

Admiral’s sales corps roared when P 
President Ross Siragusa declared that he re 
would turn out 1,000,000 sets in 1950- Fe 
a major share of the 3,500,000 sets pre- 
dicted for the industry. The fact that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has yet to thaw the freeze on new sta- M 
tions and thus expand the available TV 
market didn’t seem to bother anybody. 
Neither did Sen, Edwin Johnson’s reiter- T 
ated demand last week for color tele- 
vision now (and consequent restaging 
of the whole industry picture). R 


R p.m 

Duchy Disk Jockey sele 

Radio Luxembourg, the booming, 150,- c 
000-watt voice of the tiny duchy, has], 

; : ’ 9-9: 

grown rich by broadcasting the con- 1 
mercials banned by most European coun- \ 

tries toward which the big transmitter is Ve 


beamed. Last week, the station was fish- 
ing for another sponsor -by presenting a 
show made up of music, commentary, 
and Hollywood chitchat, all canned. The 
commentator and chatterer was Jo Staf- Sur 
ford, who has been without her own 
American radio program since last June. ] 
(Nevertheless, she grossed $300,000 from 
records, radio, and spot appearances.) | He 
What made Miss Stafford’s new show } Da 
unique was her salary. It was nothing. ‘ 

Each week she records the monologue § a 
for her Luxembourg program in Holly- § ©a 





Newsweek § Jar 
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Stafford: Hollywood to Luxembourg 


wood. The tape is flown to London, filled 
in with popular recordings (including 
those of Miss Stafford) and broadcast 
(Wednesday, 10:30-11 p.m. GMT). If 
the show is sold—and many multilingual 
fan letters last week inidicated that it 
might be—Miss -Stafford of course will 
make a little money. But even if the show 
stays sustaining, the plugs it will spread 
around Europe for the Stafford records 
and the Stafford name will not hurt her 
bank account. 


Preview 


For the week of Jan. 19-Jan. 25. Times 
are EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


Metropolitan Opera (ABC, Saturday, 
2-5 p.m.). Puccini's “La Tosca” with 
Stella Roman and Ferruccio Tagliavini. 

Theater Guild on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Jane Wyman and 
Mel Ferrer in “The Willow and I.” 

Rebuttal (Mutual, Sunday, 9:15-9:30 
p.m.). Controversial figures in the news, 
selected by Newsweex’s editors, get a 
chance to air their own cases. 

The Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 
9-9:30 p.m.). Ezio Pinza. 

The Bing Crosby Show (CBS, Wednes- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m.). Louis Armstrong, Joe 
Venuti, Peggy Lee, Jack Teagarden. 


Television 


Paul Whiteman Goodyear Revue (ABC, 
Sunday, 7-7:30 p.m.). Charles Boyer and 
Frank Loesser. 

Philco Television Playhouse (NBC, 
Sunday, 9-10 p.m.). “The Marriages,” 
Henry James short story, with Henry 
Daniell. 





Chevrolet Tele Theater (NBC, Mon- 
day, 8-8:30 p.m.). “The Final Bell,” with 
Canada Lee. 
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Electric Adding-Sub- 
tracting Machine. Other 


e a -oper- 
ated models with varied 
totalling capacities— 


from $125, pilus I 
hd tenet. ap le as 
50 down... 1 






























examine the 


evidence... 
compare new 


Burroughs 
Adding 
Machines 
on every 

point of 


value 


Judge a Burroughs on all points... on appear- 
ance... on ease and speed of operation... on 
features of design. 


Look at its smooth, functional styling, soothing 
color harmony and non-glare keyboard. Try 
the new square keys that assure a more positive 
touch . . . that help give the Burroughs its 
remarkable speed. Test the solid construction 
that promises a long, trouble-free life. 


On every point—appearance, ease and speed 
of operation, construction features—you will 
agree that Burroughs is the better buy—that 
you'll do better with a Burroughs. 


Figures don't lie . . . idle 
No_ waiting for turns here. 
A Burroughs on each desk 
s S up figuring, cuts down 





Customers and errors don't mix 


Customers don’t like over- 
charges. You can’t profit on 
undercharges. Avoid both 
with a ughs. 


He's a good salesman, but— 
Good salesmen shouldn’t 
waste valuable time on 
arithmetic. A Burroughs 
gives him answers 





WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S B 
urroughs 











SS eee co he ee ae pete 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN " 
| ‘ie Please send me descriptive folder NAME | 
| and prices on Burroughs adding . | 
| machines. COMPANY j 
| ‘a I would like to see a demonstration ADDRESS | 
| at my place of business. N-6 | 
! ol 
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There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
lakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 





IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 

















SCIENCE 
Notes of the Week 


> Ohio State University philosophy pro- 
fessor Albert R. Chandler does not sub- 
scribe to the popular belief that old 
people are naturally cantankerous. He 
recently had college students and young 
professional people submit 503 reports 
on persons from 50 to more than 80 years 
old whom they knew well. After analyz- 
ing the reports, Chandler came to this 
conclusion: “People in their 70s or 80s 
seemed no more likely to be rigid in their 
habits and opinions, domineering, talka- 
tive, or irritable than people in their 
50s. But when the people were divided 
in groups of excellent health, fair health, 
and poor health, definite trends ap- 
peared.” 

> Zoologists have long been baffled by 
the migrating salmon’s uncanny knack 
of finding its way back to the very stream 
where it was spawned. Prof> Arthur D. 
Hasler and Warren Wisby of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin think it can be ex- 
plained by a highly developed sense of 
smell—or response to “olfactory stimuli.” 
They have observed that certain min- 
nows can smell the difference between 
streams. Their next experiment, which 
could clinch the theory, will test the 
ability of salmon fingerlings to distin- 
guish among samples of water taken 
from different coastal streams. 


Red Pound- Watchers 


A century ago, before gold-lusting 
white men swarmed over their North- 
western California homeland, the Hupa 
and Yurok tribes were the Puritans of 
the Indian world. These tribes made a 
particular fetish of the slender waistline. 








— 


Big eaters were considered vulgar, and a 
well-mannered Indian always left a few 
acorns or some choice morsels of salmon 
in his eating basket. 

Hupa and Yurok tribal dieting was 
regulated by a test far more exacting 
than the bathroom scale, anthropology 
professor Walter Goldschmidt of the 
University of California at Los Angele 
reported this week. 

The males of the tribe lived in under. 
ground huts roofed with planks. Eact 
morning they built fires and converte¢ 
their homes into sweat boxes. After melt. 
ing off excess poundage, the braves had 
to leave by a doorway just wide enough 
for a thin man to wriggle through. The 
whole ritual was fraught with religic 
significance. Thus any brave who grew 
too fat for the steam-room doorway au 
tomatically cut himself off from the aid o 
benevolent spirits. 


Wall of Air 


To most automotive engineers, stream- 
lining is a closed book. To them air resist- 
ance is only a minor factor at speeds 
under 60 miles an hour. They hold that 
all modern cars have about the same 
slipstream characteristics and that, any 
how, the public wouldn’t accept any style 
changes drastic enough to improy 
streamlining. 

L. H. Nagler, who is a technical adviser 
to Nash Motors, was not satisfied with 
these accepted beliefs. Going back 
through scientific reports of the last three 
decades, he found to his amazement that 
since 1927* no one had bothered to test 





























































































full-scale cars in wind tunnels—the mos 








*The last tests accounted for in technical literature 
were started in September 1925 at Kansas State Cd- 
lege. Results were published in 1927 by the Kanss 
Bureau of Public Roads. 





Flying Flivver: Commuters with $20,000 to spare can buy this vehicle 
from T. P. Hall, San Diego aeronautical engineer. The car, which 
has a light Fiberglas body, detaches and runs on its own power. 


Newsweek, January 23, 1950 
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Yes, the lumber dealer may think he is selling ply- 
wood, and he is. But he is also selling phenol! 
a Because phenol is required in the manufacture of the 
ir resist- ; : 
spect marvelous new bonding agents used to make plywood 
Id tha’ stronger and better. 


stream- 


e same ; ; , ; 
“ a Phenol is one of the most important chemicals in 
AL, «¢ ly 


ny styleg American industry. It is, of course, extremely 
mproveg important in the production of certain types of plastic 
materials. Also, phenolic dyes are utilized in the print- 





ania ing of textiles. Phenol is the basis of many medicinal 
od w beste: 
: back products—especially antiseptics. It even goes into 


> 


st three] Some perfumes and certain types of explosives. 


ent that , : : : ‘ ‘ 
Yes, phenol is an important basic chemical used in alg 
| to test - 


he mot great many products and processes. It is one of the 
most indispensable chemicals in American industry. 





| literature 
State Ca- 2 p 
he Kanss§- |)ow is the world’s foremost producer of phenol and 


in this capacity supplies this key chemical to a vast 
number of industries. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


or contact the nearest DOW branch office 


e Boston 16, Mass. New York 20, N. Y. 
Chi , i. ic 2, 
Industrial Buyers Cone 3M, Pied 2, Pm. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Son Fr 4 4, Calif, 


Detroit 2, Mich. 1. Week. “ 
2,T ’ 
of Phenol wage weap be 















Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Because of Dow’s position in American phenol production, 
it is prepared to supply this important chemical to meet 
the specific requirements of any industry. If you are a user 
of phenol, Dow will be glad to give you complete information 
covering both technical and service questions. 


DOW also makes—A wide range of industrial 
chemicals such as glycols, solvents. caustic soda; 
pharmaceutical chemicals; plastics; and many 
other basic chemical products. 
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Add Television Now or Later 
THE AMERICAN TRADITIONAL has a supersen- 
sitive Magnavox AM-FM radio, 3-speed 
automatic record changer, plus space 
for easy installation of 16-in TV. $325 


The Magnavox 


Co.,.Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 





GOING TO EUROPE? 
READ THIS: 


We’ve sold cars to thousands of American citizens 
who have made trips to Europe. Other thousands 
were sorry that they didn’t capitalize on our offer. 
Transportation in Europe is already bottlenecked 





because of Holy Year. You can buy a brand new | 


Renault 4-dr sedan for $764 or a Peugeot for 
$1295. The car is delivered to you in Paris, then 
you travel in comfort in a French car. Service fa- 
cilities everywhere. When your trip is over you may 
re-sell the car in car-hungry Europe or bring it 
home at low cost. For order form contact AMSERV 
(Exclusive Tourist License Agency), 52 Rue de la 
Bienfaisance, Paris, or phone LABorde 76-40. 
John L, Green, Vaduz, distributor. 
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THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


More can be done in the first 
five minutes after a FIRE starts 
than in the following five hours. 
The time to fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. Stop FIRE... 
in the first five minutes...with 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 
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direct and exact way to measure the ef- 
fects of air resistance. 

Nagler went to the University of 
Wichita’s School of Engineering, which 
had a suitable wind tunnel, and arranged 
to put a dozen modern cars through their 
paces. This week he and Prof. Kenneth 
Razak of Wichita reported their results 


Beet ee 


L. H. Nagler 


Kenneth Razak 


at a meeting of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers’ Metropolitan (New York) 
Section. From what they found out, it 
seemed evident to some listeners that the 
whole subject of automobile streamlining 
should be reconsidered. 

Wasted Energy: The most striking 
conclusion was that air resistance even 
at moderate speeds is by no means a 
minor factor, When the- speed of the 
average car exceeds 43 miles an hour, 
the engine is spending more than half 
its power to battle through the wall of 
air. 

The chief factor in wind resistance 
seemed to be the shape of the rear of the 
car. Bodies which tapered smoothly from 
the top to the tail offered much less wind 
resistance than those which had jutting 
trunks. Another factor, surprisingly large, 
was the exterior sun visor with which 
some cars are equipped at the factory. 
These visors increased air resistance by 
10 per cent. 

Two of the cars with high air resistance 
developed a puzzling rear-end shimmy at 
about 65 miles an hour. One of them had 
been repeatedly checked for front-wheel 
unbalance and suspension in an effort 
to correct what seemed to be “steering 
irregularities.” But Nagler and Razak are 
sure that air turbulence caused by poor 
streamlining in the rear was chiefly to 
blame for the shakes. 

Summing up their results, they con- 
cluded: “These tests indicate the possi- 
bility of increasing car performance, re- 
ducing fuel consumption, and lowering 
wind noise by proper attention to aero- 
dynamic characteristics of the exterior, 
without objectionable effects on styling.” 


Unblinking Eye 


Fire-detecting instruments fall into 
three classifications: point, line, and vol- 
ume. The familiar ceiling stubs that turn 
on sprinklers are point detectors; they 








react to concentrated heat. Low-melting 
wires are line detectors, which set off 
an alarm or an extinguisher when any 
segment melts and breaks. Up to now, 
however, the human eye has been the 
only volume detector—the only instru- 
ment which could keep watch on an 
entire room. 

This week Newsweek learned that 
a durable, automatic volume-detecting 
gadget, called Fireye, has been invented 
and is ready for production. The instru- 
ment is basically a photocell, or electric 
eye. It is the latest research achieve- 
ment of Photoswitch, Inc., of Cambridge, Thi 
Mass. The inventor was Arthur G. B. me 
Metcalf, Photoswitch’s president. 

The detector is no bigger than the cap 
of a man’s fountain pen. Perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of this eye is 
that it ignores sunlight and other bright 
lights not produced by a flame. It sends 
out an alarm only when it “sees” some- 
thing burning. This discernment was 
achieved by designing the photocell to 
respond specifically to flickering light 
containing certain infra-red wavelengths 
which are typical of flames. Thus, unlike 
most heat or smoke detectors, which are 
often fooled by a hot day or a puff of 
dust, Metcalf's gadget is never guilty 
of a false alarm. 

“Fireye was invented as a result of 
the vision of the Air Matériel Command 
of the United States Air Force and their 
need for an aircraft fire detector which 
did not suffer from the limitations in- 
herent in all other detectors,” Metcalf it 
explained. “Such detectors, because of 
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the principles on which they operate, } 

do not solve the problem of fire detection ii 

in fast, jolting planes, particularly those 

with hot jet engines.” o 
Metcalf’s eye is now undergoing thor- if 


ough testing by the Civil Aeronautics 


Ty: - - S 
Administration, which plans to release a 
few weeks from now a comprehensive 
report on aircraft fire detection. 
‘ 
— 








Metcalf and his electric fireman 


Newsweek, January 23, 1950 
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ride, This lady’s accessory (or weapon) cooled The “washboard blues” meant more than Poor substitute for a baseball bat, but ball 

G. B. more by suggestion than by moving air. a song to women who bent over them! games waited while Junior beat rugs with this! 
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| their You're right if your answer is “cheap electricity.” business methods have made it today’s best buy. 

Sad Part of the miracle of electric service today is | What else can you buy that costs so little— 

betel its low cost. and does so much? 

ise of ° . . 

erate, You've helped make electricity cheap, by using _ jj ig to your benefit to know the facts about your 

" ae it for more and more jobs. So have the people electric service, and to ours to have you know 

of the business-managed electric companies, who them. That’s why this advertisement is pub- 

thor- long ago foresaw the need for low-cost electric _ lished by America’s business-managed, tax-pay- 
sion service. Their skills, and experience, and sound —_ ing ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


2nsive * Company names on request from this magazine. 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays —9 P. M., Eastern Time. 














“Sad-iron,” they called it... and women Clean and fill—trim the wick—turn it up.. - In the parlor, blushing beaux and patient vis- 
who lifted it on and off the stove agreed. a lot of work for the light the oil lamp gave! itors “saw the world” with the stereoscope. 
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Dixieland Jazz 


New Orleans newspapers probably had 
not chomped at the bit so much since 
generations ago when The States pub- 
lisher tried to whack The Item editor 
with a cane. Their canes replaced by 
modern promotional whoopdedoo, The 
States and The Item last week were 
whacking away again. 

When David (Tommy) Stern 3rd, late 
of the strike-killed Camden Courier 


THE PRESS - 





edition of The Item to compete with 
The Times-Picayune’s, that was too 
much. The prim T-P began to spruce 
up its own looks and added an early 7 
p.m. edition. One editor moaned: “This 
is getting confusing. The afternoons are 
coming out in the morning, and the 
morning paper in the afternoon.” 

Both afternoon papers claimed circu- 
lation gains. Each plastered newsstands 
with so many promotion posters that they 
looked like Mardi Gras floats. The States 
proved that a “prince” whose wedding 





Circulation race: New Orleans newsstands stood out like Mardi Gras floats 


Post, took over the 72-year-old after- 
noon Item six months ago (NEWSWEEK, 
July 25, 1949), he brought in as man- 
aging editor an old Army buddy, George 
Chaplin. Chaplin, 35 years old, had been 
ME of The San Diego Journal, where 
he earned national repute for crack local 
reporting and crusading. He set The 
Item out on the same strenuous pace- 
so successfully that he also upped the 
energy output (and the blood pressure) 
of the other two New Orleans dailies. 

Sometimes at the expense of heavier- 
handed world news, The Item jazzed up 
its pages with racier pictures and louder 
headlines. So did the afternoon States. 
The Item cloaked its final edition in 
green paper. The States used peach. 
After The Item announced that it would 
start a 7:30 a.m. edition, The States 
beat it to the draw by starting its own 
a day earlier. 

Meanwhile, The States’ staid and sol- 
id older sister, the morning and Sunday 
Times-Picayune (both are owned by the 
same company), looked loftily down on 
the struggle. But when Tommy Stern 
announced he would start a Sunday 
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its competitor had covered deadpan was 
a phony and a fugitive. 

Last week The States and Item wear- 
ily agreed to call off their costly early- 
morning editions. New Orleans news- 
men weren't surprised. But they knew 
the race had just started. 


Freedom vs. Freedom 


For most bystanders, the basic problem 
was as thorny as it was old. Does report- 
ing the evidence of a crime in full, gory 
detail lessen the defendant’s chance for a 
fair trial later? Can such reporting be for- 
bidden without clamping a stranglehold 
on press freedom? 

Last week the U.S. Supreme Court 
in effect gave the nod to the press. It left 
standing without review a Maryland 
Court of Appeals decision which upheld 
the right of newsmen to report pre-trial 
crime news. The case involved three 
Baltimore radio stations, a radio news 
editor, and a ten-year-old Baltimore “gag” 
rule. Actually, the “gag” simply was a rul- 
ing by Baltimore judges that reporters 
could not unwrap, before a trial, the evi- 


- 


——. 


dence in a criminal case or say that a sus. 
pect had confessed. In 1948, stations 
WFBR and WCBM, and WITH and its 
news editor, James Connolly, wer 
charged with court contempt—and fined 
a total of $1,200—because they disclosed 
the confession of a handyman to the knife 
slaying of 11-year-old Marsha Brill. 
The stations took the case to the Ap 
peals Court, which ruled that they wep 
within their constitutional rights. The, 
the State of Maryland, bent om saving the 
“gag,” appealed to the Supreme Cour, 
The latter’s refusal to act apparently 
killed the Baltimore ban once and for aj 
Yet in an unusual 25-page opinion J) 
tice Felix Frankfurter went furth 
“Freedom of the press, properly c 
ceived,” he said, “is basic to our cop 
stitutional system. Safeguards for the {ak 
administration of criminal justice are e 
shrined in our Bill of Rights. Respect for 
both of these indispensab:e elements . ¢, 
presents some of the most difficult and 
delicate problems.” It was a fairly safe 
bet that the problems had not pos 
themselves for the last time. 
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Silver Thaw 
It was a “silver thaw,” the kind of chill, 
snowy Oregon weather that keeps even 
Portlanders close to their firesides. Last 
week was no time for shopping, not even 
at Meier & Frank, the city’s biggest de- 
partment store and its fattest advertiser. 
That, one version had it, was why the 
concern had drastically cut its advertis- 
ing in the morning Oregonian. But, odd- 
ly, the store seemed to run as many 
ads as ever in the evening Journal. 
Downstate, in his Salem Statesman} of Ger 
former Republican Gov. Charles A.J comma 
Sprague had another story: ni is bing 1938. 
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my information The Oregonian is being} first gi 
punished because it published with front4 1944 \ 
page prominence the story that the Na4 most 
tional Labor Relations Board had found] planne 
Meier & Frank guilty of unfair labor in hist 
practice in res.sting unionization of its}000 a 
employes. The Journal gave the story naj» Car 
such prominence, so it gets no spanking.’ of Am 
Aaron Frank replied that what tha to 191 
papers printed in their news columns¢ der a 
had “no effect” on his store’s policies4 Park, 
Like The Journal (circulation, 190,000) } years, 
the bright but conservative Oregonian] aroun 
(circulation, 214,000) had not covered scored 
the NLRB hearings last September, lateq » Ern 
blushingly blaming it on bad reporting) spond 
But not until the end of the week, tenj Prize 
days after it ran a long story on tha of pn 
NLRB findings, did The Oregonian speak » Dr. 
up for itself. In a page-one statement] preacl 
it declared that “Meier & Frank Co. hag heart 
not directly informed The Oregonian off » Mrs 
the reason for this sudden drastic curd immigs 
tailment of advertising space. The Ore4 ers ch 
gonian strives to report news completely] ness, 
impartially, and without fear or favorj often 
The Oregonian wil! continue to do so] tions: 


per jJanua 
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t a sus. 
stations| yarried: Socially prominent MARTHA 
and its} Braun, 21, of Lowell, Mass., and BrLiy 

Were§ panreLs, 34, popular Negro night-club 
d fined singer, in Weehawken, N. J., Jan. 9. 
sclosed] although “shocked” by her daughter's 
e knife marriage, Mrs. Cant Braun Snr. said: 


rill. “If love is stronger than family influence, 
he Ap J we can’t stand in her way.” 
y wer 


, Then} pied: Gen. Henry H. (Hap) ARNOLD, 
ing the §g3, retired, wartime chief of the Army 
So Air Forces; of a heart attack, at his 
arenith®: 

for all. 
on jug 
‘urthe, 
y con 
ir Cop 


the fab 
















of chill, 
International 


s event Arnold: He built the Air Corps 


s. Last 
ut even} ranch near Sonoma, Calif., Jan. 15. 
est de{ Taught to fly by the Wright brothers in 
ertiser] 1911, Arnold a year later won the first 
thy the Clarence H. Mackay Trophy for recon- 
dvertis] naissance flight. In 1935 he again won 
it, odd} the Mackay Trophy for commanding a 
manyj fight of Army bombers from Washington 
al. to Alaska and back. A vigorous supporter 
esman,| of Gen. Billy Mitchell, Arnold became 
les A.J commander of the Army Air Corps in 
ding to} 1938. Five years later he became the 
s being} first general in Army aviation and in 
h front 1944 was made a five-star general. Al- 
he Na4 most singlehandedly, “Hap” Arnold 
| found] planned and built the greatest air force 
+ laborf in history—the 2,500,000 men and 70,- 
_ of its} 000 aircraft of the second world war. 
tory naj» CarroLyt H. (Cat) SHILLING, 68, one 
nking.’} of America’s all-time great jockeys (1904 
iat the) to 1912), was found frozen to death un- 
olumng der a horse-moving van near Belmont 
wliciesj Park, Elmont, N.Y., Jan. 12. In later 
0,000) years, broke and unemployed, he hung 
»gonianj around the race tracks where he had 
-overed@ scored so many triumphs. 
r, lateq » Ernest Pooie, 69, author, war corre- 
sorting} spondent, and winner of the first Pulitzer 
ek, ter Prize for fiction in 1918 (“His Family”); 
on thd of pneumonia, in New York, Jan. 10. 
n speak ® Dr. Watter A. Mater, 56, radio 
tementj preacher of The Lutheran Hour; from a 
Co. hag heart attack, in St. Louis, Jan. 11. 


nian of» Mrs. ANN Louisa Lewis, 91, Welsh 

‘ic curd immigrant mother of United Mine Work- P © RT LA MM D Cc E M E ™ J A S Tels : AT I o “e 
1e Ored ers chief Joun L. Lewis, after a long ill- 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 

pletely] ness, in Springfield, Ill., Jan. 12. Lewis nit eutend tH 


- favor§ often dropped important coal negotia- 
do so,’j tions to be at his mother’s bedside. 


va January 23, 1950 
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THE MARKET: 


Quick Break and Recovery 


Thursday, Jan. 12, looked like the per- 
fect setting for a technical reaction on 
the New York Stock Exchange. For four 
hours that day trading had been furi- 
ous, but prices were becalmed. The 
steady upward trend—sustained for seven 
months—fine"'y seemed to have lost its 
drive. 

At 2 p.m. the reaction set in. The ex- 
change was flooded with orders to sell 
cat and dog stocks in small lots, and its 
high-speed ticker fell as much as eleven 
minutes behind. The exchange resorted 
to the rarely used practice of “flashing” 
the latest prices of leading stocks to let 
brokers know what was happening. For 
fifteen minutes after the 3 o'clock clos- 
ing bell, the ticker chattered out quota- 
tions to catch up. 

Friday morning the selling wave con- 
tinued, just as brokers had feared. By 
afternoon it petered out. A new. buying 
wave followed, pushing prices up again. 

The five-point drop in the two days 
wiped out a theoretical $2,000,000,000 
in market values—the largest drop since 
Truman unexpectedly beat Dewey in 
1948. Thursday’s record of 1,232 issues 
traded made it the broadest market in 
Wall Street’s history. 

What happened? Stock prices had been 


BUSINESS 





rising sluggishly but steadily since mid- 
June. On Nov. 18, they broke out with 
a vengeance and in just a few days 
pushed the Dow-Jones averages clean out 
of the 161-193 rut they had followed for 
the past three years (the dullest three 
years since 1913). As prices kept going 
higher and higher without pausing for 
breath, an increasing swarm of small-time 
speculators sniffed out some easy money 
and bought in. They disregarded warn- 
ings of market experts that the picture 
was unhealthy and that a setback was 


due. 


Significance-- 

With the setback over, brokers figure 
the unstabilizing petty speculators have 
been shaken out and the market is now 
on a firmer footing. There was plenty of 
second guessing in the Street on the 
reasons for the timing of last week’s 
break. 

An income-tax deadline on Jan. 15 
might have caused some selling to raise 
cash. The steady rise of more than six 
months gave some traders a chance to do 
some profit-taking as long-term (instead 
of short-term) capital gains and thus 
chop their tax load. A heavy volume with 
only slight price advances in the last few 
days might have been a sign to profes- 
sional traders to take their profits and get 
back into the market later when prices 
were down. 


HOUSING: 


Hot Spot for Lustron 


Last week the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. was considering whether to draw 
a foreclosure curtain on Lustron Corp. of 
Columbus, Ohio, the Administrations 
favorite venture into subsidizing prefab- 
ricated housing. 

The RFC stopped doling out money 
to Lustron last September. Since then 
the porcelain-enamel prefab maker has 
failed to raise any private funds, al 
though its losses have been running 
close to $1,000,000 a month. 

The RFC gave President Carl Strand- 
lund an ultimatum to come up with a sol 
isfactory reorganization plan by Jan. 6. 
Strandlund casually replied by letter only 
an hour before the deadline. 

Men Wanted: Last week the RFC 
tersely wired the manufacturer that his 
proposal was unsatisfactory and didn’t 
invite him to try again. Strandlund did 
not offer to relinquish control—he merely 
suggested expanding Lustron’s board of 
directors with new RFC nominees. 

“It wasn’t a reorganization plan at all,” 
an RFC official said, “but just another 
hat on the same old face.” 

Meanwhile, more trouble is brewing 
in the form of Congressional investiga- 
tions. Sen. William Fulbright of Arkansas 
plans an inquiry by his Banking sub- 











“If any new ideas come up while I'm out, my vote is ‘No!’” 











“Congratulations on your promo- 
tion to Vice President, Praddell. Of 
course, you know we can’t afford to 
increase executive salaries this year.” 








VP Derby: The staid, 113-year-old Girard Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia won an industry “Oscar” for its 
1948 report featuring cartoons by Helen Hokinson 
(killed in a Washington air crash, Nov. 1). This 


60 


year the bank again took to cartoons, to relieve 
the dryness of its fiscal position. Perry Barlow, an- 
other top cartoonist, did the series, aimed partic- 
ularly at bank vice presidents and their folkways. 


Newsweek, January 23, 1950 
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90 MILES 


CF J&L STEEL RADIANT HEATING PIPE 
used in Ohio State University’s NEW $14,000,000 Medical Center 


"Long Life...Low Cost...Soft Bending 
.-.-Easy Welding” say two contractors 
who independently specify JAL-DUCT, 
J&L Steel Radiant Heating Pipe. 


Sauer Company, Inc., and Huffman-Wolfe Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, heating contractors, at 
Ohio State University’s new $14,000,000 
medical center, know that JAL-DUCT will 


do the job—do it easier—do it 
more economically. That’s why 90 
miles of JAL-DUCT are going 
into floors and ceilings to form 1772 
radiant heating panels throughout 
three ultra-modern hospitals and a 
dental building at Columbus, Ohio. 

JAL-DUCT radiant heating pipe 
has a normal life span equal to 
that of the building. It also adds 
ta structural soundness by having 
a co-efficient of expansion practically 


Workmen level one of the 1772 panels of J&L Steel Radiant 
Heating Pipe to be used in Ohio State’s new medical center. 


equal to that of the concrete and 
plaster which surround it. 

Ohio State saves money, too. 
JAL-DUCT, the Steel Radiant 
Heating Pipe, costs only half as 
much as other widely-used radi- 
ant heating materials. 

JAL-DUCT is easy to fabricate 
on the job—can be bent sharply: At 
Ohio State JAL-DUCT is formed to 
U-shaped bends, only 314” in radius. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL GORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and jau.oy (hi-tensile steels). 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES « HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS * ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 







When completed, the new medical center will be one of the most, elaborately 
equipped in the country. Architects—Skidmore, Owings &9 Merrill, Chicago, Il. 


Take a tip from the builders of 
Ohio State’s mammoth medical 
center. If you are planning to in- 
stall modern radiant heating and 
wish to save money, it will pay you 
to get the facts on JAL-DUCT— 
J&L Steel Radiant Heating Pipe. 


Jones & Laucuitn Steer Corp. 

443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

I am interested in J&L JAL-DUCT. 
Without obligation, please have repre- 
sentative contact me. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 














} is the club life of San Francisco's business, 
social and civic leaders, a major focal point 
is this Library, meeting place for members 
of “The Family.” Newsweek's presence 
here is symbolic of the high esteem in 
which Newsweek is held wherever people 


of importance and influence congregate. 
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DIESEL ENGINE LUBRICATING OIL 


of America — Westbound “‘City of Portland” near Pocatello, Idaho. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


New Discovery on the Old Oregon Trail 


In Gold Rush days, it took a wagon 
train six months to travel the Old Ore- 
gon Trail...the same trip Union Pacific 
streamliners make today in just 40 
hours. And the fast City of Portland 
trains are on the go almost constantly, 
their big Diesels seldom shut down. 
One reason for this speed and endur- 
ance is the discovery of RPM DELO Oil 


which enables Diesel engines to stay on 
the job years without overhaul. It pre- 
vents wear by keeping gum and lacquer 
off engine parts harmlessly dispersed in 
the oil. RPM DELO Oil resists oxidation, 
is non-corrosive to all bearing metals, 
keeps lubricant on hot spots . . . cuts 
maintenance costs for Diesels through- 
out American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 
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New Cadillac: Redesigned from the frame out, in a wide variety 
of colors, the 1950 Cadillac is as much as 4 inches lower but main- 
tains the same road clearance. Some models have increased interior 
space. Right, GM engineers modeled the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York to plan this week's “Mid Century Motorama.” 


committee. After the Lustron look-see, 
he and other senators will investigate 
the RFC’s lending policies generally. On 
top of that, a House investigation of 
Lustron also appears likely. 


UNIONS: 
Coal Heat or Cold Shoulder 


The light of publicity shone last week 
on two travelers, deep in the byways of 
labor relations: 

Pin Collinsville, Il, Charles Waiche- 
kauskas, a coal miner for 34 years, was 
suspended by his union because he in- 
stalled a gas heater in his new house. 
Coal-gas fumes, he said, made his invalid 
son sick. The union, the Progressive Mine 
Workers, has a bylaw on its books which 
forbids the heating of miners’ homes 
with anything but “coal or wood.” 

> In Washington, the NLRB ruled that 
an imitation of Simon Legree by an em- 
ployer was permissible since it was “no 
more than a humorous incident.” Last 
April, the manager of a San Diego plant 
which was scheduled for a union elec- 
tion, became fed up with union cartoons 
portraying him as “a wolf with saliva 
flowing from my mouth.” Just before the 
election, he donned a Simon Legree out- 
fit and chased a cooperating office boy 
through his plant, cracking a whip and 
shouting: “You must vote.” The union 
(Textile Workers, CIO) complained that 
the act had cost it the election. Last 
week, the NLRB said no. 


MACHINERY: 


Forecast for °50 


The Department of Commerce last 
week issued its guess on what 1950 holds 
for a key segment of the nation’s econo- 
my—machinery and transportation equip- 
ment, Over-all, the department figured, 
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manufacturers would turn out about 
$28,300,000,000 worth of products, 
down a bit from the 1949 figure of $30,- 
800,000,000 but still “a good year.” 

> For automobiles and trucks a busy first 
six months, sloughing off during the rest 
of the year. Final total expected: about 
15 per cent less than last year’s record 
output of 6,200,000 units. 

> Farm machinery and tractors will be 
off about 15 per cent, too, but business 
will still be three times what it was be- 
fore the war. 

> Manufacturers of industrial machinery 
should go over the $10,000,000,000 mark 
again this year, just about matching 
1949 figures. 

> Most electrical-machinery lines will 
slow down, but electronic devices—in- 
cluding television—will bring total pro- 
duction just under last year’s. 

> Manufacture of railway locomotives 
should be up, with orders reaching 2,500. 
Freight-car output will be down from 
92,500 in 1949 to 40,000 in 1950. Ap- 
proximately 275 passenger cars will be 
ordered, compared with 145 in 1949 
and 517 in 1948. 

> Shipbuilding will take a cut of approxi- 
mately 12 per cent from last year’s total 
of 772,000 gross tons. Domestic decline, 
plus revivified foreign yards, makes the 
picture fairly dark. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Wages: The CIO Textile Workers Un- 
ion decided not to ask this year for wage 
increases or pensions for 90,000 of its 
Northern members, although they have 
not had an increase in two years. Behind 
this lay unemployment in cotton and 
rayon mill centers and the danger of 
further mill closings. 

Steel: Democratic Sen. Brien McMahon 
of Connecticut, up for reelection, accused 
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the big steel companies of attempting to 
block plans for a large new mill in New 
England. He predicted that the plant 
would be built anyway: “The normal 
economic growth of the nation must not 
be impeded . . . by a little group of will- 
ful men.” 

Fuel: Government fuel expert W. C. 
Schroeder said that since the early 1920s 
natural-gas consumption per person had 
risen from 6,000 cubic feet to nearly 30,- 
000 and oil use from four barrels to four- 
teen a year. But coal use dropped from 
5% tons to 4. 

Furniture: Exhibitors at Chicago's an- 
nual home-furnishings show reported 
they had booked twice as much business 
as a year ago; some resorted to quota 
selling for the first time since 1948. Big- 
gest changes: instead of wood frames, 
furniture makers are using more steel; 
foam rubber instead of steel springs, and 
plastic instead of cloth upholstery. 


TAXES: 


War on Excises 


Business leaders numbering 62 trooped 
into the Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
last week and clasped hands on a deci- 
sion to war on excise taxes. (Typical 
taxes: 10 to 20 per cent of the purchase 
price on luggage, refrigerators, toilet 
goods, phone calls.) Officers of the Na- 
tional Committee for the Repeal of War- 
time Excise Taxes, set up at last week’s 
conference, included Eric Johnston of the 
Motion Picture Association, Arde Bulova, 
head of Bulova Watch, and Louis Ruth- 
enburg, board chairman of Servel, Inc. 

Beardsley Ruml keynoted: “Wartime 
excises are punitive and discriminatory 
as they were intended to be because of 
wartime necessities . In peacetime 

. they should be completely elim- 
inated.” 

Chosen as the group’s economist was 
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Leon Henderson, whose first-name con- 
tacts with Washington officialdom are at 
least as potent as his economics. For gen- 
eral counsel: Wilson Wyatt, another ex- 
New Dealer with strong ties to the Ad- 
ministra.ion. Asked if he had set a date 
by which time he expected the taxes to be 
repealed, Wyatt said: “Just now 

that’s all.” A committee member ob- 
served that Wyatt was “a ball of fire.” 

Meanwhile, Congress was heading for 
its own showdown on excises. Majority 
Leader Lucas promised the Senate a 
chance to vote on repeal. There are 107 
repeal bills pending in the House alone. 
Significance-—- 

The outlook for excise-tax relief is 
good. The major obstacle is the fact that 
dropping of such levies would deprive 
the Treasury of $1,200,000,000 in reve- 
nue. Reluctant to up the already sizable 
deficit, Congress will hesitate before re- 
pealing all the taxes, but it will prob- 


ably slice here and there to chop out a 
maximum of $800,000,000. 


VETERANS: 
Windfall on the Way 


More than 16,000,000 veterans of the 
second world war started to keep a sharp 
eye on the mailbox last week—watching 
for the dividend checks on their service 
insurance. The first mailing amounted to 
1,000,000 checks; all of them will be out 
by July. 

While retailers waited to see how much 
of the $2,800,000,000 windfall would 
blow their way, the newspaper Vet-Times 
reported that a poll of ex-GI’s had re- 


vealed 38 per cent of the total would be 
eaten up at once, paying debts. Most of 
the rest will wind up in stores and sales- 
rooms, but 18 per cent of the veterans 
said they were banking theirs. 


LABOR: 


Denham vs. the NLRB 


For almost a dozen years, Robert N. 
Denham of the National Labor Relations 
Board has been feuding with the same 
group. 

For the first nine years, while Denham 
was an NLRB trial examiner, he was 
noted for never getting a promotion in 
the NLRB apparatus and for the high 
percentage of his decisions under the 
Wagner Act which were overruled by 
the board. Since he became general 
counsel in July 1947, by Presidential ap- 
pointment, the mutual dislike has grown 
into an important policy fight. 

Denham, who has admittedly wide 
statutory authority as independent coun- 
sel, has insisted that what he says goes. 
The NLRB just as often has told him to 
stay on his side of the street and not go 
monkeying into. the business of the board. 

Last week the implicit, more-or-less 
covert disagreement became as explicit 
and public as Denham’s blunt language 
could make it. Before 1,200 members ot 
the New York Building Trades Employ- 
ers Association, at their annual dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, he charged that a 
majority of the board’s members and its 
administrative personnel “were raised in 
the climate of the philosophy and, I 
think I may say, in the religion of the 
Wagner Act. So it is small wonder that 
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Snyder, Donaldson, and Gray help speed mailing of GI dividend checks 
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there has been difficulty in obtaining a 
divorcement of thinking among these 
people from their old Wagner Act for- 
mulas.” 

He accused the NLRB of “reversing” 
the courts in interpreting the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. He complained he had gone into 
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the courts many times for injunctions to | ~ 
stop unfair labor practices, only to find 

the NLRB later cket to | 

I would toss out the | . : 

. cases. “I am be- | 

e ginning to won- | 
der,” said Den- @ 3 
ham. a 

- Publicly, the han \ a 

n board had little to | fare: | 

h say this time. But 

“ it had already tried + 

y to lay down the 

al 7 law to Denham. | 

>- ‘Acme On Nov. 3, 1949, 

mn Robert Denham it unanimously ‘ 
agreed: “The board 

le has neither desire nor authority to tres- | ' 

n- pass upon the domain of the general 

Ss. counsel; but neither may the general : 

to counsel encroach upon the area continued 

50 to be entrusted to the board.” - 

d. Neo Man’s Land: The trouble was that 

ss neither authority was rigidly defined. 

vit According to the Taft-Hartley law, which 

se Denham helped draft and which he re- 

ot gards as gospel, the general counsel and 

y- the board are virtually autonomous . i nib 

at bodies. The counsel was authorized to 

a bring complaints and pursue them as 

its policeman and prosecutor. The NLRB 

in surrendered these latter functions, which 

I it held in its Wagner heydays, retaining 

he only its judicial prerogatives. But the 

at board has never agreed to surrender its 


final say-so on Denham’s decisions. 

The other disagreement is over the 
extent of Taft-Hartley jurisdiction. Den- 
ham insists that his office can intrude into 
almost any kind of business operation, 
no matter how small or intrastate, so long 
as it can be argued that the business in- 
volved affects interstate commerce. (For 
instance, last summer he appealed to the 
board to sustain unfair labor charges 
against a bartenders’ union in California. 
He had jurisdiction, he argued, because 
the place of employment involved bought 
47 per cent of its beer and liquor outside 
of California.) The board disagreed. It 
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Louis, but was no spectacular success, so 
he went to Texas as a cowhand. Later he 
settled in Seattle, Wash., where he re- 
sumed law practice. Following home 
service in the first world war, he worked 
for a variety of investment companies. 

In the bank-closing days of 1933, Den- 
ham got a government job under the of- 
fice of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
By 1937 he had become set in his pro- 
fession of examiner and in that capacity 
moved over to the new NLRB. 

Some of Denham’s cases under the 
Wagner Act were causes célébres in la- 
bor circles. He handed down rulings 
against unions going directly against sec- 
tions of the Wagner Act which had been 
upheld by the Supreme Court. 

In one case involving a Southern white 
overseer and complaining Negro  wit- 
nesses, the examiner filed this to the 
NLRB: “The reluctance of the Southern 
Negro to discuss his affairs with his 
white bosses, particularly where such 
matters might tend to prejudice him, and 
his tendency to concoct almost any fabri- 
cation as an answer in such circum- 
stances, is well recognized among the 
white men of the South. Close and inti- 
mate contact with the Negro has taught 
the white overseers to recognize when 
a Negro is lying.” The board stepped 
on that one. 

When the 79th Congress debated the 
Taft-Hartley proposal, Denham, from 
inside the NLRB, gave his old-time 
friend, Senator Donnell, a long written 
report on what he viewed as Wagner 
Act abuses. Donnell used this as « spring- 
board for speeches, and after the law was 
enacted he saw that Denham’s name was 
included on a list of candidates for the 
powerful post of NLRB general counsel 
sent to the White House. 

Strategy: The story is that President 
Truman requested his labor adviser, John 
R. Steelman, to spot the likeliest candi- 
date, and Steelman seized on Denham, a 
comparative unknown. The reasoning, 
according to this story, went like this: 
Denham was a Republican and cele- 
brated within the NLRB for his opposi- 
tion to the Wagner Act and his distaste 
for the “radicals” running the old board. 
If Mr. Truman chose Denham, no Re- 
publican could complain that the Presi- 
dent was trying to subvert the Taft- 
Hartley law by appointing an unsympa- 
thetic general counsel. Further, Denham 
could be expected to utilize every com- 
ma and semicolon in the act to enforce 

This would make the law as tough as 
possible, which might strengthen Ad- 
ministration moves for repeal. 

Apparently, the Machiavellian strategy 
has not gone entirely amiss. The AFL, 
CIO, and United Mine Workers regu- 
larly emit anguished screams for remov- 
al of Denham on the ground of antilabor 
bias. Actually, many labor leaders re- 
gard the counsel as one of their best 


anti-Taft-Hartley assets and would hate 
to see him go. 

Also, the genial and friendly Denham 
is credited, even by non-well wishers, 
with doing an efficient job in his NLRB 
post—at least administratively. But what 
the staff members who grew up under 
the Wagner Act think of him ideologi- 
cally is something else again. Denham 
knows that and, as he said in his New 
York speech last week, the feeling is 
mutual. 


PROBUCTS: 


What’s New 


Flexible Glasses: The Columbia Pro- 
tektosite Co., New York, is marketing 
sunglasses with plastic-covered metal 
temples which can be adjusted without 
applying heat. 

Cigarette Snuffers: Lyon Specialties, 
Yardville, N. J., is producing small china 
turtles, with two cigarette-size holes in 
each “shell.” Placed an ashtray, the 
turtle automatically snuffs out cigarettes 
placed in the holes, cutting down on the 
fire hazard and stale tobacco odors. 

Dishwashing Tablets: Trylon Products 
Corp., Chicago, is marketing a detergent 
pellet for washing dishes, glasses, and 
silverware. The pellet cuts waste by in- 
suring the correct amount of detergent 
for an average sinkload of suds. 

U-Ask-It: The Electronic Engineering 
Co., a division of Solsound, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, has perfected an intercommunica- 
tion system for stores which replaces in- 
formation clerks. All a shopper has to do 
is press a button on a microphone, ask 
an operator her question, and receive 
the reply through a loudspeaker. Any 
number of units can be hooked up to a 
single central control room. 
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“rpyuis financial program,” insisted 

President Truman in presenting his 
annual budget, “provides a sound basis 
on which to proceed.” He thought his 
spending policy one of “prudence and 
restraint.” “It provides for essential 
activities,” he said, “on a minimum 
basis and no more.” He spoke of it as 
if it were an abstemious, 
almost a niggardly budget. 
He had denied “request 
after request for additional 
funds.” In fact, he declared 
at one point: “The major 
question in my mind is not 
whether we are doing too 
much [spending] but .. . 
too little.” 

This budget that Mr. Tru- 
man considers to be so 
sound, prudent, restrained, a minimum 
and perhaps too little, happens to be 
in simple fact a continuation of the 
largest peacetime expenditure ever 
proposed by the head of this or any 
other government in the history of the 
world. 

The requested 1951 expenditures of 
$42,440,000,000 would be greater 
than our total estimated national in- 
come in 1932. They would be more 
than five times the annual rate of 
spending in the peacetime years of 
the Roosevelt Administrations. They 
would be more than ten times the 
annual rate of spending in the Hoover 
Administration. 

This colossal rate of spending, Mr. 
Truman argues, is necessary to meet 
the “demands which the foreign and 
domestic situations put upon” the peo- 
ple. It contributes “to the welfare of 
our people.” It “encourages prosper- 
ity.” It “maintains high employment.” 
It promotes an “expanding economy.” 


HE real truth is the exact opposite. 

Mr. Truman’s bouquet of fallacies 
stems from looking solely at what the 
expenditures do or appear to do for 
those to whom they are given. He for- 
gets that a government cannot give 
anything to Paul without taking it 
from Peter. In brief, he completely 
forgets the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Truman really does assume that 
we can eat our cake and have it too. 
He forgets that the government cannot 
fill a single “need” without making it 
impossible for the individual taxpayers 








The Forgotten Taxpayer 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


to satisfy other needs. He declares that. 
“many Federal expenditures constitute 
direct supports for important sectors 
of our economy.” But he forgets that 
the taxes taken to make these expendi- 
tures must constitute at least equal 
direct depressants on other important 
sectors of our economy. He sincerely 
believes that he can pass 
economic miracles by seiz- 
ing more and more from 
the American taxpayer and 
handing it over to someone 
else. 

Yet you do not help the 
people to meet their needs 
by taking away from them 
the earnings on which they 
depend to meet those needs. 
You do not maintain high 
employment by putting further tax 
burdens on the industries that provide 
employment. You do not encourage 
production by burdening the produc- 
tive to subsidize the unproductive. You 
do not create an expanding economy 
by killing incentives and draining in- 
dustry of the very capital by which 
productivity is increased and an econ- 
omy expanded. 


VEN with the present unparalleled 

burden of peacetime taxes the 
government stands to raise only $37,- 
300,000,000 in revenues. This means 
that it plans a deficit in the 1951 fiscal 
year of more than $5,000,000,000. 
This deficit alone would be greater 
than the entire expenditures of the 
Federal government in any year in the 
Hoover Administration. It would come 
on top of an estimated deficit of 
$5,500,000,000 in the current fiscal 
year, on top of eighteen deficits in the 
twenty preceding fiscal years, and on 
top of a national debt of about $259,- 
000,000,000. 

What is most ominous is that the 
President no longer seems to consider 
deficits anything to worry about. He 
expects the country to be satisfied with 
the vague assurance that we are “mov- 
ing toward budgetary balance in the 
next few years.” Mr. Truman and his 
advisers seem to believe that they can 
keep a perpetual boom going by per- 
petual deficit financing and perpetual 
inflation. And that belief, as experi- 
ence shows, has always ended in dis- 
illusion and disaster. 
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HORSE RACING: 


The Talking Horse 


For seven weeks the big and rangy 
bay had been out on the Santa Anita 
track every morning at 6:30, just gallop- 
ing lightly most of the time but really 
working every third day. One morning 
two weeks ago, trainer Jimmy Jones 
squinted at him again and announced, at 
last: “He’s telling me [by his condition 
and general behavior] that he 
wants to run.” Although the ex- 
ercise boy held him in all the 
way, the horse traveled half a 
mile in 46 1/5 seconds. 

Letting no outsiders in on his 
decision, the trainer studied the 
Santa Anita condition book and 
finally chose a six-furlong race. 
He waited until the last mo- 
ment before turning in the en- 
try: “I didn’t want to scare out 
the other horses.” But the news 
that a 13-month vacation was 
over for Citation, winner of 27 
out of 29 races and $865,150 
before he popped an_ osselet, 
was not easily hushed up. When 
he went to the starting gate last 
week, only three rival owners 
dared to let their horses out of 
the barn. 

The rain-swept track was run- 
ning mud but Jones wouldn't 
hear of withdrawing. “He wants 
a race,” he said, “and mud has 
never bothered this horse.” 

The springing of the barrier 
caught Citation with a foot up, and he 
was third down the back stretch. He was 
still third turning into the home stretch, 
but one flick of Jockey Steve Brooks’s 
whip was all that Citation and his judges 
needed. One owner, watching him glide 
past his rivals, decided: “Even with a 
little fat on him, he’s magnificent.” One 
and a half lengths in front and easing 
up, he finished the sticky six furlongs in 
1:11 2/5. 

Dick Watts, trainer of runner-up Bold 
Gallant, sounded like a man burned in a 
bargain hunt. “That’s the last time my 
horse runs against him,” he vowed. “He’s 
the same old Citation.” 





GOLF: 


Return of the Scourge 


“The hardest thing to get back,” Byron 
Nelson told Newsweek one day last 
May, when he was contemplating a full- 
time return to major tournament golf, “is 
concentration. And without that you lose 
strokes on and around the greens, where 
tournaments are decided.” 

At that time Nelson’s old caddy buddy, 
Ben Hogan, was not long out of the 
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wheelchair into which an auto accident 
the previous February had put the trig- 
ger-taut little body of golf's leading 1948 
winner of titles and money ($32,112). 
The gossip then was that Hogan would 
never play another tournament. Even 
Nelson feared he might be away too long 
to get back into his old, fierce mental 
focus. Besides: “His legs, especially his 
right one, swell up badly when he stays 
on them any length of time.” 

When Hogan arrived in Los Angeles 
this month, his legs were still sheathed in 
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Hogan and Snead: Fortunately for Ben, it rained 


elastic stockings from the hips down. 
The rest from tournament strain had, 
however, added weight (customarily 140) 
that he could use. On his doctor's order, 
he had given up his incessant cigarette 
smoking. And while he needed a motor 
scooter or a stool to get through practice 
rounds, he was hitting his shots well. 
Most significant, his tanned jaw had its 
familiar look of a trap ready to snap. Cary 
Middlecoff, who had become National 
Open champion while Hogan was away, 
glanced at him and facetiously shud- 
dered, “My game’s gone already.” 

In his first exposure to tournament 
pressure in eleven months Hogan, resting 
often and testier than ever about noises, 
warmed up in the Los Angeles Open 
with a 73 and then reeled off an amaz- 
ing 69-69-69. Most amazing, to Grantland 
Rice, was the fact that his “powers of 
concentration were just the same as they 
were .. . before his accident.” Sam Snead, 
who had taken Hogan’s place as top dog 
during his absence, needed the tourna- 
ment’s finest round (66) and birdie putts 
of 10 and 15 feet on the last two holes 
to tie him for first money at 280—a dozen 
strokes better than Hogan’s showing in 
this event last year. 


Later last week, after rain had post- 
poned their playoff until this week, 
Hogan went to Del Monte, Calif., for 
the annual Bing Crosby tournament. He 
seemed to be limping, though he touch- 
ily claimed he wasn’t, and quickly shot 
himself out of contention with rounds of 
77 and 74. But this was the same show 
in which, three vears ago, he shot some 
of the worst golf of his tournament life 
(78-77-76), and Snead seemed quite 
certain that he had the old Hogan to deal 
with throughout the rest of the winter- 
tournament circuit. “I think,” he 
said, “that the layoff may have 
done him some good, actually.” 


BASKETBALL: 


A Hoop and a Holler 


Everywhere he went, in quick 
raid through the West last week, 
Al Cervi seemed to be brooding 
about the fatheadedness of self- 
styled experts. Even with more 
than two months of the pro- 
fessional basketball season gone, 
they still doubted that his Syra- 
cuse Nationals were truly a first- 
place club. 

The rest of the National Bas- 
ketball Association’s seventeen- 
team, Boston-to-Denver sprawl 
made sense. In the western di- 
vision the Indianapolis Olympi- 
ans had been hoisted into first 
place on the highly publicized 
shoulders of Alex Groza. In the 
central division the leaders, the 
Rochester Royals and Minne- 
apolis Lakers, had two of the league’s 
other top drawing cards in Bob Davies 
and George Mikan. 

But Syracuse, out in front in the east- 
ern division, had an assortment of players 
that fans in general found much harder 
to place. And the key figure in the club’s 
success, Cervi himself, was both its coach 
and one of its best players but had never 
played college ball at all, wasn’t very 
big (5 feet 11) and was now 31 years 
old. 

No Prima Donnas: As a coach, Cervi 
said the other teams could keep their 
glamour guys: “I prefer a well-balanced 
team with sound fundamentals and a Jot 
of hustle.” As player or coach last week, 
he didn’t give old western acquaintances 
a moment to forget how much _ they 
hated him. 

At the first stop, Waterloo, Ioawa, he 
repeatedly bulldozed officials as the Na- 
tionals went into the last five minutes 
13 points behind a club they had licked 
by 16 only two nights earlier. A rally 
forced the game into overtime, but Syra- 
cuse ultimately lost the ball game, 86-84. 

In a black huff, Cervi stalked off to their 
most important test of the season: Their 
first meeting with Mikan and Minne- 
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apolis. At one point the contest was just 
short of a fist fight. Four Nationals were 
heaved out on fouls. Cervi himself turned 
in 19 points and some masterful floor 
work. But the 6-foot-10 Mikan, refreshed 
by thirteen hours’ sleep—only one hour 
more than his customary rest, which he 
supplements with “a nap or two” during 
the day—racked up 27 points (and scored 
51, the season’s high, three nights later 
as the Lakers lost to Rochester, 83-77). 
Teammate Jim Pollard got 26, and Vern 
Mikkelsen’s mere 16 were a backbreak- 
er: 15 of them were crammed into the 
first quarter. Minneapolis won, 98-88. 

No Quarter: If the result supported 
experts’ charges that the league schedule 
had been giving Syracuse the best of it 
so far, Cervi only snapped: “Wait and 
see what we do to them in Syracuse” 
(where the Nationals have won sixteen 
straight). 

At Fort Wayne, Ind., Cervi had a 
rare road experience; the announcement 
of his name drew an unmistakable cheer 
in deference to his player-coach per- 
formance to date. Only minutes later, 
however, the fans were back to asking 
for his head again. They spotted him 
pushing and pulling at his old enemy, 
Curly Armstrong. 

Their protests he treated with disdain, 
but any Syracuse slip left him in osten- 
tatious agony. For officials he registered 
only anger, sometimes tight-lipped, often- 
er profane. Just sitting on the bench was, 
for him, a strenuous matter. 

But none of his emotional excesses 
seemed to impede his ball handling and 
shooting. On his 17 points, the night’s 
best total, Syracuse scored a 64-62 tri- 
umph to break a _ twelve-game Fort 
Wayne home streak. And mainly on their 
Cervi-goaded drive, the Nationals fin- 
ished. the week with a stunning record of 
28 victories in 34 tries and a divisional 
lead of five and a half games, the fattest 
in the league. 


Mikan: 13 hours sleep, 51 points 
January 23, 1950 
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Murder to Music 


by JOHN LARDNER 


‘6(1OMEONE is a-yellin’ (‘I'll moider 
da bum’), and you know just who 
that must be.” 

I have quoted the first two lines of 
“The Tony Galento Polka,” and will 
now pause a moment to meditate 
further on the greatness of Anthony 
Galento—both cubic and spiritual. 

When Anthony abandoned the 
boxing dodge a 
few years ago, his 
place in history 
was already se- 
cure. He had 
knocked Joe Lou- 
is down, with only 
one hand (the 
left, yet). He had 
introduced a new, 
Spartan-type diet 
to the game, 
drinking nothing stronger than whisky 
in training, and smoking nothing 
stronger than cigars. What could he 
do as a wrestler—which is what he is 
now—that he hadn’t done as a boxer? 





ELL, the answer has just come to 

hand, Tony is the first wrestler to 
have his own theme song. “The Tony 
Galento Polka” (also known as “Hi-Ho 
Tony”) is played at each of his 
matches, while Tony stands at atten- 
tion and the crowd roars out the 
words. Owing to the absence of hills 
and other natural resistance, the song 
is sweeping New Jersey, Tony’s hab- 
itat. It is the biggest thing to hit the 
state since Mayor Hague. This I have 
on the authority of several eyewit- 
nesses, including the copyright 
owners. 

At first, when Tony stood at atten- 
tion, it was thought that he had con- 
fused the new number with “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” His manager, Mr. 
Willie (the Beard) Gilzenburg, set 
the matter straight. 

“Tony has a good ear for music,” 
said the Beard. “I mean the left ear, 
which still has an opening in it. The 
truth is, he inspired the song, and now 
the song inspires him. He won’t go on 
without it. It increases his bloodthirsti- 
ness, which was already unincreas- 
able.” 

History shows that this is the sec- 
ond time in recent memory that a 
polka has been written about a beer 
barrel. The Galento polka is the work 


of Ray and Harry Hellman. The best 
version—the one Tony favors, the one 
that is played at his matches and 
broadcast by all New Jersey’s princi- 
pal disk jockeys—is a recording by 
Bob McCoy and his Western Stars 
of Western N.J. I quote from here 
and there: 


So there’s no need for tellin’, 

It’s Tony Two-Ton, 

In full bellig’rency. 

He will bring disaster, 

To prove he’s the master, 

And he'll let you pick your referee. 


Hi-ho, Tony, 

He can get his man without a gun. 
Hi-ho, Tony, 

He’s the champion wrestler No. 1. 
Hi-ho, Tony, 

He will always give the crowd a thrill; 
First a left, and a right, 

Then a tackle, and a bite, 

Till his foe is laying still. 


The line “in full bellig’rency” shows 
that, because of favorable atmospheric 
conditions, a wrestling crowd can sing 
anything. Tony believes it is French, 
and is anxious to get a translation. The 
anthem continues: 


Tony, Two-Ton Tony 

Is a-rarin to go, 

And you know just what that must 
mean. 

Tony, Two-Ton Tohy 

Is a-grabbin’ his foe. 

Just listen to the sound of 

That awful scream (‘Ahhh!’). 

Tony, Two-Ton Tony 

Has done it again, 

Just like he said he’d do. 

He’s no phony, Two-Ton Tony, 

And you'll know that’s no baloney, 

Once you've seen him too, 

(He’s quite a gent-o), 

Once you've seen him too. 

(I mean Galento), 

He’s the man for you.* 


ALENTO has not been defeated, ex- 
¢ cept in proper turn, since “The 
Tony Galento Polka” was written. He 
is throwing his victims, con brio. It 
goes to show what the key of | flat can 
do for a man, 





whe 1949 by Token Record Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
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Pride of Oklahoma 


When Jascha Heifetz played with the 
Oklahoma State Symphony Orchestra 
nearly five years ago the violinist called in 
the press (unusual on his part) and said: 
“Oklahoma is becoming known in a new 
way, through its symphony orchestra. I 
am going to do all I can to make the Okla- 


lowed his bent with studies at home and 
abroad. Oklahoma was his first permanent 
post, and neither he nor the symphony 
has since appeared disposed to break off 
the happy relationship. 

The group tours throughout the state 
regularly. Its home port, Oklahoma City 
Municipal Auditorium, has also been the 
scene of a unique development in the 
presentation of music suited to a smaller 





Victor Alessandro presents a “Concert in the Round” in Oklahoma City 


homa Symphony known, but it will be- 
come known without me.” 

As usual, Heifetz was right. The Okla- 
homa State Symphony has become recog- 
nized as one of the nation’s most enter- 
prising aggregations, and last Sunday 
the violinist was continuing to do his part 
toward making the orchestra even better 
known. With it Heifetz made his debut 
as a conductor, playing the Bach A Minor 
concerto and leading the symphony in 
between his passages with his bow. While 
it is improbable that the violinist will 
attempt hereafter to make conducting a 
second career, Oklahomans gave him a 
rousing reception and were proud he had 
chosen their orchestra for his first time 
out in a new field. 

The Oklahoma State Symphony was 
also in the music news last week when it 
began its 1950 radio season over Mutual 
with a thirteen-week series called “Music 
of the Twentieth Century.” Composers 
to be represented include Samuel Barber, 
Béla Barték, Heitor Villa-Lobos, and 
Ralph Vaughan Williams. 

This devotion to the cause of con- 
temporary music springs almost entirely 
from the interest and efforts of Victor 
Alessandro, the Oklahoma State Sym- 
phony’s brilliant young 34-year-old con- 
ductor. American-born (Waco, Texas), 
Alessandro came to his post in 1938, 
when the orchestra, then a WPA project, 
began its second season. The son of. a 
bandmaster, Victor never saw himself as 
anything else but a conductor, and fol- 


hall. This season, to accommodate the 
Little Symphony, bleacher-like seats have 
been installed all around the smaller 
orchestra, presenting what might be 
termed “Concerts in the Round.” Patrons 
may choose which part of the ensemble 
they wish to watch most closely. 


GI Chorus 


Columbia Artists’ Management, .Inc., 
has many a distinguished and sought- 
after performer on its roster (Jascha 
Heifetz, Lily Pons, Rudolf Serkin, etc.), 
but the huge concern’s busiest attrac- 
tion is neither a violinist, an opera singer, 
nor a pianist. It is de Paur’s Infantry 
Chorus, a male vocal ensemble made up 
of 35 ex-GI Negroes under the direction 
of Leonard de Paur, known before the 
war as associate conductor of the famous 
Hall Johnson Choir. 

An outstanding Army and USO en- 
tertainment unit, which sang from Iwo 
Jima to Bad Nauheim, the chorus under 
de Paur held together after the end of 
hostilities and began a civilian career. 
Last season the chorus broke all exist- 
ing records in the concert business with 
180 dates. Last week, as the group gave 
a Carnegie Hall concert to begin the 
second leg of its 1949-50 season (and 
its third out of the Army), it could an- 
ticipate outgrossing last year’s tour. 

In light tan battle jackets and black 
dress trousers, the chorus makes an out- 
standing visual impression. Vocally, it is 
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even more impressive, for de Paur has 
trained his men brilliantly, and they sing 
as if they like to sing—straight out and 
with distinctive tonal quality. Their rep- 
ertoire includes works by contemporary 
composers, folk songs from Latin Amer- 
ica, songs from World War Il, Negro 
spirituals and work songs, and “Songs of 
Faith.”* Two of the numbers never fail 
to bring down the house: “Ugly Wom- 
an,” de Paur’s arrangement of a Calypso 
ballad from Trinidad, and “Rodger 
Young,” de Paur’s arrangement of Frank 
Loesser’s war song. 

‘My Army’: The de Paur chorus be- 
gan with a quartet made up of men 
from the 372nd Infantry Regiment, 
when it was stationed at Fort Dix in 
1942. By 1944, the regiment was in 
Arizona and de Paur, who had been de- 
tached from the infantry to the Air Force 
as choral director for “Winged Victory,” 
joined the outfit and took over the 
372nd’s singing activities. 

Director de Paur, who is now 35, was 
born in Summit, N. J., of French Guian- 
an ancestry. While studying music at 
Columbia University and the Juilliard 
School, he worked as a redcap at Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York City. Ex- 
Captain de Paur admits he is a rigorous 
taskmaster and that his men have little 
time to themselves except during summer 
vacations. He refers to the chorus as 
“my army” and says that the only things 
his men can’t bring along on tour are “a 
bottle of whisky and a woman.” 





*They have made two albums for Columbia 
Records. 





Leonard de Paur and his “Army” 
January 23, 1950 


THERE WAS A TIME when only the wealthy 
could afford an organ for the home. But 
that’s not true, any more. 


Today, Hammond Organ prices are so low 
that even modest homes can enjoy magic 
hours of this glorious music. 


Whether or not you know music needn't 
disturb you. You can quickly and easily 
learn to play the Hammond Organ. At your 
fingertips is the world’s most versatile organ; 
always receptive, instantly responsive, and a 
constant inspiration to play. There is a 
Hammond Organ that will fit handsomely 
in your living room, large or small. 


You can learn 
to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month! 
You needn't know music. The fact is, you 
need never have had any previous musical 
experience whatever. Yet you can learn to 
play at least half a dozen simple melodies 
acceptably on the Hammond Organ in less 
than a month. Thousands of owners have 
done it. It’s much easier than you think. 





Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


| Without obligation, please send me information on the following 


} Hammond Organ models: 


CJ Spinet Model 
0) Home Model 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


() Church Model 
0 Concert Mode} 





Above: Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any other organ— one 
of a complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal church and home organs starting at $1285* 


ow -own a Hammond Organ 


Jor as tittle as 1285" 


Costs less than many fine pianos — 
prices start at $1285!* 
You can put a Hammond Organ in your 
home for less than you’d pay for many fine 
pianos, And you can do it now! Convenient 
terms are available through most dealers. 


There is a Hammond Organ 
for your living room! 

Of the several models of the Hammond 
Organ, you will find one ideally suited to 
the size of your living room. No special 
installation needed. Just plug into an elec- 
tric outlet and play. The Hammond Organ 
is the only organ in the world that never 
needs tuning,j—one of the many reasons 
why maintenance costs are negligible. 


Mail the coupon today 
Take time to visit your dealer, where you 
can see and hear the Hammond Organ. 
Spend an hour with this magnificent instru- 
ment, proved by years of service in homes 
and churches in all parts of the world. 
No obligation. For more information and 
your dealer’s name, mail the coupon now. 





CHURCH MODEL, used in 
more than 18,000 churches. 


Concert Model has $2-note 


additional {Pedal Solo Unit, 
tunable to preference by 
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Doctors’ Dilemma 


No one had expected such a blast. A 
year ago, the American Conference of 
Academic Deans had appointed a four- 
man committee of its members to investi- 
gate the subject of medical-school admis- 
sions. In Cincinnati last week, the four 
deans—of Wayne, Ohio State, Northwest- 
ern, and Kentucky Universities—reported 
back in a white heat. 

The country’s doctors, said Dr. Simeon 
E. Leland of Northwestern, were using 
“Petrillo and Fishbein economics”* in 
holding down the number of medical 
students admitted to schools each year 
and there was no assurance that those 
admitted were “the ones that will be the 
best all the way through.” 

Dr. William S. Guthrie of Ohio State 
produced some surprising statistics. In 
1905, he said, 26,147 students were en- 
rolled in 160 medical schools, graduating 
5,606. Last year 23,670 pupils were 
studying in 79 schools, with a graduating 
class of 5,094. Thus, while the population 
doubled, the number of doctors de- 
creased, and the ratio of medical students 
to all college students changed from one 
in five to one in 100. 

The conference called on the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges to 
train more doctors and offered aid to the 
AAMC and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in a medical-education survey. 

Rebuttal: The AMA was more than 
irked. It pointed out that in 1905 only 
about twenty of the 160 medical schools 
were worthy of the name. Many did not 
even require a high-school diploma. The 
AMA’s Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals—founded in 1904—set higher 
standards, and a student graduating from 
a non-AMA-approved school now cannot 
get a state license to practice. The AMA 
also pointed to the high cost of founding 
and maintaining medical schools as one 
reason for the doctor shortage. 

In New York, Dr. Joseph Hinsey, 
AAMC president and dean of Cornell 
Medical School, wondered “if Dean 
Guthrie advocates a return to the di- 
ploma mills . . . with a very low standard 
of performance”? Moreover, he said that 
68 of the present medical schools are 
affiliated with universities—with the ob- 
vious implication that the learned deans 
take a look in their own back yards be- 
fore raising a row. 


UNESCO and the ‘D.G.’ 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization was 
completely unknown in the backward 
Valley of Marbial in the Republic of 
Haiti until it started a pilot project there 











*The reference was to music “czar” James C, 
Petrillo, and Dr. Morris Fishbein, former editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
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in 1947. The valley, impoverished by 
erosion and drought, had almost no com- 
munications, poor water, and no elec- 
tricity. Today a UNESCO-financed road 
links it with neighboring communities, 
new huts have replaced ramshackle lean- 
to’s, reliable water and electrical supplies 
serve the people, and an audio-visual 
education center has been set up. Some 
twenty. newborn Negro babies have 
been named Unesco during the past two 
years. 

As UNESCO entered its fifth year of 
work, from the organization’s Paris head- 


And yet, under Huxley, UNESCO re- 
ceived its dedication to the proposition 
that “since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
To start from scratch with a few hundred 
people and $6,000,000 to change the 
world was no easy task. By its very na- 
ture, the organization’s nebulous blue- 
print could only show real results after 
years of planning and work. 

Fireball: When Huxley's two-year 
term expired in 1948, delegates to the 
third general conference of UNESCO at 





Torres Bodet impresses the 1949 UNESCO conference with his will for peace 


quarters fiery Director General Jaime 
Torres Bodet (pronounced Torez Bo- 
dette) pointed pridefully to Marbial. 
“Education,” he said, “doesn’t always 
start with teaching. In this case, we be- 
gan with a road, better housing, and bet- 
ter health conditions. But reading and 
writing are tied to this building program. 
The stimulant to learn to read and write 
must be given through projects affecting 
social development. You can give a man 
an alphabet, but he must want to learn 
it before he can begin.” 

Blueprints and Dodoes: The Mar- 
bial project is typical of the sort of ac- 
tivity which has made UNESCO one of 
the most controversial one-world or- 
ganizations. After UNESCO’s start at 
London in 1945 and its first general can- 
ference in Paris the next year, it drew 
contempt as a minor, widely-scattered 
collection of pea-brained projects pre- 
sided over literally by a zookeeper, Dr. 
Julian Huxley. The great biologist’s only 
previous experience in administration 
had been as secretary of the London 
Zoological Society, and critics quipped 
that at UNESCO he had more than 
enough queer birds to fill an aviary. 

In a sense, criticism of Huxley was 
justified. Advocate of “evolutionary hu- 
manism, Huxley dotted his UNESCO 
writings with Latin phrases and discus- 
sions of late upper paleolithic times. 





Beirut looked around for his successor. 
Their choice was a short, husky, 46-year- 
old Mexican who wasn’t even present. 
The black-haired, dynamic Torres Bodet 
was little known outside of his native 
Mexico except for his vigorous poetry. 

Few people realized that Torres Bodet 
had been the spark plug behind Mexico's 
sensational “each one teach one” literacy 
campaign. As Minister of Education, he 
saw to it that every able-bodied educated 
Mexican by law had to educate one of 
the country’s 10,000,000 _ illiterates 
(NEwsweEEK, Sept. 11, 1944). When the 
year-long program ended in March 1946, 
some 1,100,000 Mexicans had learned to 
read and write. 

All of the tremendous drive and 
energy which Torres Bodet had poured 
into his anti-illiteracy drive, and later 
into his job as Foreign Minister, he now 
channeled into UNESCO. Taking ove: 
in November 1948, he was wise enough 
not to clean house too thoroughly at first. 
But his colleagues and subordinates at 
UNESCO headquarters in the Hotel Ma- 
jestic at Paris were soon aware of the 
change in directors general. The new 
“D.G,” (as his fellow workers learned to 
call him) began by arriving at 7:30 in 
the morning and staying until 8 or 9 at 
night. The staff began to do likewise. 

When the American delegation to the 
1949 UNESCO Paris conference re- 
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Che it required 57 man-hours of 
labor to grow and harvest an acre of 
wheat yielding 20 bushels, Today, techno- 
logical advances make it possible to produce 
an acre of 20-bushel wheat with less than four 
man-hours of labor. This agricultural progress enables the 
American farmer to produce 400 times as much food as he 
eats. The rapidly increasing mechanization of U. S. farms has 
brought this about. And here, in the nation’s breadbasket, is 
the area which leads the world in production of farm machinery 
and equipment. 


In 1948, in Illinois alone, 190 manufacturers produced farm 
implements and parts worth $484,413,766. Half of these 
manufacturers are located in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois. Here, unparalleled transportation facilities 
=> give them proximity to raw materials and an un- 
limited world market. Here, too, skilled labor is 
easily obtained, and research to increase each man- 
ufacturer’s know-how is readily available. 


The facilities of the Chicago area, which are 
so advantageous to manufacturers of farm 
machinery, can be assets 
to your business, too, and 
are worth your investiga- 
tion. Factual information 
on the multitude of assets, 
as applied to your specific 
business, is available on re- 
quest, without charge. Your 
requests are handled confiden- 
tially, of course. A letter to us 
describing your requirements 
will receive prompt attention, 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center « The ““Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 
Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government « Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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: A gay fun-filled Latin land invites 
you. Enjoy cosmopolitan Havana, 
fiestas, beaches, gaming, nightlife in 
a continental setting. See famous 


{ spas, lovely Varadero Beach, his- 
' toric cities, the legendary Isle of 
Pines. 


Only 90 miles from the U. S. 


EASILY REACHED by air or sea. 
U. S. citizens need NO PASSPORTS. 
Average winter temperature 73°. 


See your Travel Agent or 


CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 
HAVANA: P. O. Box 1609 

NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. 

MIAMI; 336 E. Flagler St. 
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turned home, such delegates as Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, president of Kansas 
State College, and President Martha B. 
Lucas of Sweet Briar publicly expressed 
a very high opinion of the new D.G. 
The recently appointed chief of the im- 
portant UNESCO mass-communications 
department, Douglas H. Schneider—for- 
merly of the United States Department 
of State—thinks the same way. 

Fingertip Control: In his office in 
the Hotel Majestic, Don Jaime has all of 
UNESCO’s plans, dreams, and projects 
in the palm of his hand and at the tip of 
his tongue. Puffing on a cigar or cigarette 
and seaming his forehead with thought, 
he translates the hopes of UNESCO into 
practicality with a plastic and busy mind. 
In two hours he can outline for 1950 
more than 60 different program activities 
of UNESCO. 

Torres Bodet’s principal interest for 
1950 is in fundamental education. The 
D.G. is anxious to enlist the help of 
radio and movies. This year 40 special- 
ists in education, cinema, and radio from 
twenty Latin American countries will 
“teach each other” while making educa- 
tional pictures and radio shows. In adult 
education, India and Brazil have been 
UNESCO’s proving grounds where it 
has worked to raise standards to those of 
Denmark, England, and the United 
States. 

In rapid outline Don Jaime sketches 
other important UNESCO undertakings 
for 1950: , 

Exact and Natural Sciences: Centers 
of scientific information are to be main- 
tained in Cairo, New Delhi, Shanghai, 
and Montevideo. Aid will be given to 
learned groups by globally circulating 
abstracts of the world’s 50,000 scientific 
journals. 
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Social Sciences: Results of studies by 
economists and psychologists on “tension 
areas” will be published. Emphasis will 
be placed on the struggle against the 
“stupidity and meaninglessness” of racial 
prejudices. 

Cultural Activities: An art review will 
be published, with the best procurable 
color and black-and-white plates. There 
will be American, English, German, 
French, and Spanish editions so that “all 
may have access to works of arts.” Trans- 
lations will be made of such classics (for 
instance, Arabian) as are not now avail- 
able generally. 

In addition, UNESCO will concen- 
trate on such diverse projects as Inter- 
national Work Camps—on a voluntary 
basis—and refugee schools, dissemination 
of the listings of 21,751 fellowships, 
scholarships, and educational exchanges 
all over the world, and increased promo- 
tion of the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights. A Paris exhibit articulat- 
ing the declaration will begin a world 
tour this year in Haiti. 

Tomorrow One World: It was at 
last becoming evident that UNESCO 
had gotten down to business. Some 
$8,800,000 will be spent by the organiza- 
tion in 1950—with something over a 
third of it coming out of American 
pockets. For those who say that elec- 
tricity in Haiti has little to do with the 
goals of peace and the prevention of 
wars in men’s minds, the D.G. replies 
that “the two-thirds of the world that is 
illiterate allows a Hitler.” 

As Torres Bodet sees it, UNESCO's 
job is “not to make the peace, but to de- 
velop in the minds of new generations a 
will for peace which it is impossible to 
manufacture and which requires long 
years of efforts and education.” 





Spreading the story of human rights, here in Paris, is part of UNESCO’s job 


Newsweek 
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Stewart, Jagger, and Merrill stand by a “burned out” Gregory Peck 


New Films 


Twelve O°Cleock High* (Twentieth 
Century-Fox). Based on Sv Bartlett and 
Beirne Lay Jr.’s novel of the same name, 
Producer Darryl Zanuck’s film re-creation 
of what the perilous early days of day- 
light bombing meant to an Eighth Air 
Force group commander may appear at 
first glance to be little more than a re- 
make of “Command Decision” (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 24, 1949). But the newer film 
is less concerned with the conflict between 
overseas Air Force commanders and Pen- 
tagon brass than it is between the innate 
humanity of one commander and the 
fundamental inhumanity of his fierce job. 

As CO of the 918th Bomb Group, 
stationed outside of London during the 
fall of 1942, Col. Keith Davenport (Gary 
Merrill) looks after his fliers like a big 
brother, leads every important mission in 
person, and consequently is worshipped 
by his command. But casualties in the 
918th are higher than they should be. 
Brig. Gen. Frank Savage (Gregory Peck) 
knows why. His old friend Davenport is 
cracking under the strain of his own con- 
scientiousness—“overidentifying” himself 
with the men he must send on virtually 
impossible sorties. Savage has no choice 
but to relieve him, take over himself, and 
turn on the heat. 

Under “Irontail” Savage a pall of such 
merciless discipline descends on the hap- 
less 918th that all the pilots apply for 





*In the Air Force system of locating enemy planes 
y the numerals of the clock “twelve o’clock high” 
Means a plane above and directly ahead of the 
observer. 
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transfer. Only the group’s elderly, mild- 
mannered adjutant (Dean Jagger) under- 
stands the personal price Savage is paying 
as he hammers his organization into one 
that can be proud of its accomplishments. 
In the end Savage is burned out by his 
own heat, for he, too, has become a vic- 
tim of the same “overidentification” that 
befell his predecessor. 

The men of the 918th, generally rep- 
resented by a single, lackluster spokes- 
man (Robert Patten), perhaps receive 
too cursory a treatment to bring them 
fully to life. But the principals are han- 
dled with canny insight and some adroit 
touches of humor. Jagger, Merrill, Paul 
Stewart as a medical officer, and Millard 
Mitchell as Savage’s tough but under- 
standing superior are especially effective. 
Peck’s performance in one of the more 
challenging roles of his career is out- 
standing. 

The situation is, of course, historically 
sound. And some of the best aerial com- 
bat sequences ever included in a feature- 
length picture—including horrifying air- 
combat shots taken by both Allies and 
Luftwaffe—put the finishing touch on a 
distinguished tribute to the men who 
saw the Air Force through the darkest 
days of the war. 


The Hidden Room (Eagle-Lion) is a 
British-made thriller that explores a fa- 
miliar situation with a good deal of fresh- 
ness and suspense. This is the story of a 
London doctor (Robert Newton) who 
plans to punish his habitually unfaithful 
wife (Sally Gray) by murdering her cur- 
rent—and as it happens, American—lover 
(Phil Brown). Because the doctor is a 
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1. WHAT MAKES IT RAIN? 
Dust! If ic weren't for tiny dust 
particles in the air, there'd 
never be a raindrop. Water 
vapor condensing on dust 
specks causes the drops to form, 














2. CHEF’S SPECIAL 
Air-Maze Greastop filters 
reduce fire hazards by “—=—[iten. 
effectively keeping grease 
and dirt out of kitchen exhaust ducts. Greastop 
is just one of the many filter types designed 
by Air-Maze, the filter engineers. 


j 3. CLEAN TO THE LAST DROP! 


Air-Maze oil filters 
provide up to 640% 
more filter area than 
other types. All- 
metal, cleanable, 
full-flow — filter all 
the oil all the time. 
On land and in the 
air, Air-Maze filters 
keep engines run- 
ning better, longer. 








WHETHER YOU build or use engines, 
es ( - compressors, air conditioning and venti- 
-J > lating equipment, or any device using 





_  @ir or liquids—the chances are there is an 

~ Air-Maze filter engineered to serve you 
better. Representatives in all principal 
cities, or write to Air-Maze Corporation, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


GNI Reg 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
| SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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SUPER-POWERED CHASSIS of extreme 
sensitivity ... brings television programs 
to you — even in ‘fringe’ areas — with 
supreme clarity and brilliance. Starrett 
“Opticlear” is America’s most advanced 
receiver; in cabinets of the world’s finest 
genuine top-grade woods. For free, private 
demonstration, write for your nearest 
Starrett dealer. 


Slurrell 
<OGpricteor 
TELEVISION 


with exclusive scientifically FILM-FREED 
picture tube and built-in antenna, 








Give wonderful parties! Have a glorious time! Send 
10c tor booklet: How to Give 21 Terrific Television 
Parties, to NI 

STARRETT TELEVISION CORP., 601 W. 26 St., N.Y.1 
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deliberate as well as an ingenious avenger, 
he doesn’t kill his rival out of hand but 
keeps him chained for an experimental 
period in the cellar of a bombed-out set- 
tlement. 

The idea is that if anybody misses his 
wife’s boy friend too loudly, the doctor 
can clear himself by producing his sup- 
posed victim—properly frightened, but 
alive. On the other hand, if time passes 
without suspicion pointing to the homi- 
cidal-minded husband, he can literally 
and safely liquidate the interloper in the 
acid bath he has been preparing during 
his daily visits to the soundproof dungeon. 

Because of the film’s pattern, the ac- 
tion is necessarily repetitive and even 
a little plodding at times. But Edward 
Dmytryk, the director, manages to main- 
tain the tension in an atmosphere of per- 
vasive terror. He is helped considerably 
by Newton’s urbanely malevolent imper- 
sonation of the would-be murderer. Phil 
Brown is convincing as a remarkably op- 
timistic man in a singularly desperate fix, 
and Naunton Wayne is engagingly off- 
hand as the Scotland Yard inspector who 
stumbles onto the situation during a 
routine search for Miss Gray’s lost dog. 


My Foolish Heart (RKO-Radio). Al- 
though Samuel Goldwyn’s latest offering 
is the type that the trade usually classi- 
fies as a “woman's picture,” the skillful 
handling of the romantic drama makes it 
a superior film of general adult appeal. 

The Julius and Philip Epstein screen 
play begins with Eloise Wengler (Susan 
Hayward), who is the wife of an ex- 
Army officer (Kent Smith), the mother 
of an adored 7-year-old daughter, and— 
at 28—a frustrated woman well along on 
the road to alcoholism. Because she has 


never loved her husband, Eloise can be 
tipsily calm when he announces his in- 
tention to divorce her and marry her old 
school friend Mary Jane (Lois Wheeler). 
She is confused and terrified, however, 
at his determination to demand the cus- 
tody of her daughter. 

At this point it is made clear to every- 
one except Wengler that the child is not 
his, and a flashback is in order, Here the 
story goes back to the early *40s, when 
Eloise and Mary Jane were wide-eyed 
students at a New York college and 
when Eloise first met Walt Dreiser (Dana 
Andrews), a smooth, personable young 
bachelor with a practiced line and a one- 
room apartment in Greenwich Village. 

From the complex and delicately 
staged by-play of a scene of attempted 
seduction to the plane crash that kills 
Walt on the eve of his marriage to 
Eloise, the star-crossed history of a war- 
time romance is both credible and pathet- 
ically moving. These sequences form the 
emotional core of the film, and director 
Mark Robson (“Champion,” “Home of 
the Brave”) has made them real and 
valid enough to carry the rest, including 
a high-minded if somewhat doubtful 
happy ending. 

“My Foolish Heart” is also a film that 
relies heavily on the persuasiveness of its 
actors, and the entire cast is first rate. 
Dana Andrews gives one of his best per- 
formances as a nice, ordinary guy on the 
make, and Robert Keith is especially 
good in the brief part of Eloise’s under- 
standing father. However, this is very 
much Susan Hayward’s picture, and she 
makes the most of her first chance at an 
honest, demanding characterization by 
realizing it with an admirable sincerity 
and understanding. 





Old school ties: Susan Hayward shocks a disapproving Lois Wheeler 
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Ex-Communists 


In “The God that Failed” six former 
Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers tell their stories. Poet Stephen 
Spender is somewhat vague, but he was 
a Communist for only a few weeks. Louis 
Fischer expresses himself in journalistic 
clichés, but effectively. The colored novel- 
ist, Richard Wright, was horrified when 
one of his American party colleagues was 
tried for political offenses and sobbed out 
his confession. 

Arthur Koestler: “I spent four months 
in Spanish prisons . . . most of the time 
convinced that I was going to be shot. 
[When] I was unexpectedly set free, my 
hair had not grayed and my features had 
not changed and I had not developed re- 
ligious mania; but I had made the ac- 
quaintance of a different kind of reality 

. The lesson taught by this type of 
experience always appears under the 
dowdy guise of perennial commonplaces 

. that men cannot be treated as units 
in operations of political arithmetic .. . 
that ethics is not a function of social 
utility, and charity not a petty-bourgeois 
sentiment, but the gravitational force 
which keeps civilization in its orbit.” 

Ignazio Silone probably put the genus 
ex-Bolshevik at its clearest and, also prob- 
ably, most terrifying: “In May 1927, as a 
representative of the Italian Communist 
Party, I took part . . . in an extraordinary 
session of the enlarged Executive of the 
Communist International.” This was the 
session which was told to condemn 
Trotsky’s “Problems of the Chinese Revo- 
lution” without reading it. “I asked my- 
self: Have we sunk to this? . . . It is not 
easy to free oneself from an experience 
as intense as that of the Communist Party. 
Something of it remains and leaves a 
mark on the character which lasts all one’s 
life . . . The number of ex-Communists 
is legion today. The final struggle, I said 
jokingly to Togliatti recently, will be 
between the Communists and the ex- 
Communists.” (THe Gop Tuat FAILep. 
Edited by Richard Crossman. 273 pages 
Harper. $3.50.) 


Early Orwell 


Last week three of the early novels of 
George Orwell were published or repub- 
lished in the United States. Following 
the success of “Nineteen Eighty-Four,” 
Harcourt, Brace have brought out “Down 
and Out in Paris and London” (1933), 
“Burmese Days” (1934), and “Coming 
Up for Air” (1939). 

These earlier, more primitive, and less 
angry works, with their sharp focus and 
their indifference to all kinds of literary 
artifice, throw a good deal of light on 
the origin of the ferocious anti-Bolshevik 
satire of “Nineteen Eighty-Four.” The 
first-—“Down and Out in Paris and Lon- 
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don”—is just what its title implies. It is a 
first-person narrative, without self-pity 
and with no Dostoevskian horrors. Its 
characters are tramps, panhandlers, cheap 
crooks, haughty waiters, aristocratic 
cooks, Russian refugees, excitable and 
tempestuous people, and the prima don- 
nas of kitchens, jails, and Salvation Army 
shelters. 

“Burmese Days” applies this same mat- 
ter-of-fact view of life to another stock 
literary scene. In “Goming Up for Air” 
the hero, a middle-aged insurance sales- 
man, has just won £17 on a horse race and 





Orwell is now up 


has gotten a new set of false teeth. His 
impulse to adventure is irresistible, and 
he runs away to'the town where he was 
born, recollecting on the way his child- 
hood, the joy of fishing, his parents, his 
first girl, and the first world war. 

The revelation of these books is that 
the author of “Nineteen Eighty-Four” is 
an extremely simple man. His prose at its 
best is that simple, matter-of-fact narra- 
tive style of Defoe, which in the hands 
of the English carries the story along so 
smoothly that the reader is unaware of 
its power. His device is to take some 
subject of stock literary melodrama, like 
the slums of London or the Orient, and, 
with the authority of personal experience, 
reduce it to humanly understandable 
terms, 

In the process he usually admits the 
worst at the outset. The clichés are not 
altogether wrong; English middle-class 
life is what the Marxists and intellectuals 
have said it is; the slums are as bad as 
they are usually pictured. But they are 
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MEDICIN 
1 MARC 


A Progress Report 


by MARGUERITE CLARK 
Head of Newsweek's 
Medicine Department 

Read what the reviewers say: 

Dr. Howard Rusk in the New York 
Times: “Marguerite Clark has ac- 
complished two difficult objec- 
tives in ‘Medicine on the March’. 
The first is the excellent docu- 
mentation of the scientific and 
medical advances made during 
the past few years... The second 
is the skill the author has ex- 
ercised in translating statistics, 
scientific terminology and clinical 
observations into bright, interest- 
ing prose that reads like fiction.” 

Waldemar Kaempfert in The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature: “To 
the general reader who wants to 
know what medical research has 
accomplished of recent years, 
Mrs. Clark’s book should be sat- 
isfying.” 

The Dallas News: “From the wide- 
ly acclaimed medical editor of 
Newsweek comes an able sum- 
mary of what modern practice 
and study knows, does not know 
and hopes to know about the 
most important ills that confront 
mankind . .. a good reference as 
well as a family domestic item.” 
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How Williams burrowed out of a German prison camp 


also different: the people are better; most 
of them are peaceful; many of them are 
intelligent; some of them are exceptional. 
Thus, as an agent to dissolve literary 
prejudices, Orwell is probably unequaled. 
And so, when he faced a contemporary 
intellectual prejudice in favor of a Marx- 
ist society, or its derivations, in “Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four,” and set himself to 
picture what it would really be like, the 
result was worse than anything anybody 
had previously imagined. (Down AnD 
Our IN Panis AND Lonpon. 213 pages. $3. 
BuRMESE Days. 287 pages. $3. CoMING 
Up ror Atm. 278 pages. $3.) 


How to Escape 


According to Eric Williams’s “The 
Wooden Horse,” the great difficulty in 
digging out of a prisoner-of-war camp is 
finding a place to hide the dirt. One gal- 
lery in Stalag-Luft III was worked on by 
a whole hut of 100 men—a blitz job—who 
carried out the dirt in bags around their 
necks. But it was discovered when the 
ceiling where the dirt was stored col- 
lapsed. 

It appeared to a captured aviator 
named Peter Howard that a_ tunnel 
started near the wire might be com- 
pleted. Remembering his Greek history, 
in the camp workshop he built a pyrami- 
dal wooden “vaulting horse” of the sort 
used in Commando obstacle races. It 
was 4% feet high, 5 by 3 feet at the 
base. One man hid inside while it was 
carried to the exercise ground. While 
the others vaulted, he dug a hole, a little 
each day, 5 feet deep 2% feet square. A 
wooden cover, buried in the sand, con- 
cealed the hole when the horse and the 
digger were carried back inside each day. 

The dirt was packed in bags made 
from trouser legs. They were hung in- 
side the horse. The distance was 75 feet 
to the fence, and obstructions made it 
necessary to dig 120 feet. {n two months 
they had gone 40 feet; the air in the tun- 
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nel was so bad it was almost impossible 
to breathe, and the vaulters, who had 
been exercising two hours a day, were 
exhausted. Like the man of Troy, the Ger- 
man guards laughed at this horseplay. 
However, the author and a friend actually 
got out of Stalag-Luft III in just this 
manner. 

The book is extremely funny in places, 
in a rather hysterical way. After their 
escape the two Englishmen, who did not 
speak German, made their way across 
the busy and suspicious country. They 
posed as workmen from occupied France. 
It seemed that most often, when they 
asked some foreign-looking individual 
for directions, he turned pale and hur- 
ried away. They sat for hours in movies, 
prowled along the docks looking for es- 
cape ships, and finally got in contact with 
the Communists and then with the Dan- 
ish Resistance movement, which smug- 
gled them to Sweden to the accompani- 
ment of exploding power stations. 

“The Wooden Horse” was published 
last year in England, became an imme- 
diate success, and is now being made into 
a movie. The jacket calls it one of the 
great escape stories of literature, com- 
paring it with “The Count of Monte 
Cristo.” But there was something dreamy 
and somnambulistic about this escape, 
the two Englishmen acting almost as if 
the vast crowds of Germans around them 
did not exist, or as if they were the only 
living beings in the country. The book 
may, in fact, be more like “Robinson 
Crusoe.” (THE WoopeN Horse. By Eric 
Williams. 255 pages. Harper. $2.75.) 


Postwar Berlin 


The most interesting section of Brig. 
Gen. Frank Howley’s “Berlin Command” 
is his account of the condition of Berlin 
and the Russian troops when the first 
Americans entered the city. Except for 
some vivid scenes of Howley’s quarreling 
with Russian officers (and being rebuked 





for it by his superiors), much of the re- 
mainder, including the airlift, is fairly 
well known. 

But readers are not likely to find else- 
where the same impression of mingled 
Soviet savagery and discipline that Gen- 
eral Howley documents out of his four 
years in Berlin. He was in command of 
some 150 officers and 200 enlisted men 
selected to head the Military Government 
of the city. Their average age was 
42. They included sanitation engineers, 
municipal experts, accountants, police- 
men, ex-F BI agents: “probably the great- 
est Military Government unit that ever 
existed.” On June 17, 1945, they started 
for the German capital. 

“Eerie silence drenched the country- 
side. The land was empty and desolate, 
the crops unattended . . . Nearer Berlin 
we encountered masses of troops, thou- 
sands of horses, and horse-drawn convoys 
of Asiatic wagons looking like boats on 
wheels . . . I ran smack into a Russia 
flushed with victory and stripped of in- 
hibitions . . . 

“A former secretary of mine, a girl of 
17, had to be wheeled in a baby car- 
riage several blocks down her street to a 
hospital, after seven Russian soldiers had 
taken turns raping her and her mother in 
their apartment . . . Two hundred and 
thirty German girls were treated at the 
same Berlin hospital in a single day . . 
One night during the first week of our oc- 
cupation, two hundred Russian officers 
and men came over in a body from the 
Russian sector into Kreuzberg, one of our 
boroughs right in the center of town, near 
the Soviet border. They started going 
through a big apartment house, looting 
and raping . . . By this time the cup of 
international friendship was drained dry.” 
(BERLIN Commann. By Brig. Gen. Frank 
Howley. 276 pages. Putnam. $3.50.) 





Howley: The cup drained dry 
Newsweek, January 23, 1950 




















If any of these symptoms appear, see your doctor at once. 
Write for the booklet about cancer. Just address your request to “CANCER”. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC. 
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Tax the Co-ops 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


INCE responsible members of Con- 

gress are seeking earnestly to at- 
tack the rising Federal deficit by find- 
ing both substantial economies and 
also new sources of taxation, it is prob- 
able that tax-exempt cooperatives will 
come in for sharp inspection in this 
session. It is high time. 

Fair taxation of these institutions 
is a problem which politically minded 
members of both parties 
hate to face. For with the 
growth of co-ops into big 
businesses, their power in 
politics has increased. Even 
in New York State, it would 
be hard for a statewide can- 
didate to suggest that their 
profits offer a_ legitimate 
source of new revenue. And 
in many other sections such 
a suggestion would invite 
political extinction. But if the peo- 
ple of this country are to shoulder on 
equal terms the cost of a cold war 
and an expensive: government, there 
should be an end to special privileges 
of all sorts, even those once designed 
to fight special privilege. 

The Truman Administration treats 
the co-ops with profound considera- 
tion. And in typically political fashion 
it tries to characterize all efforts to 
subject them to fair taxation as a 
vile plot to destroy them. President 
Truman in his Des Moines Labor Day 
speech to the farmers said: “This Con- 
gress will not listen to those who want 
to tax cooperatives out of business.” 


F course, no one wants to destroy 
the cooperatives. But this Con- 
gress will hear, whether it likes it or 
not, the voices of a great many mem- 
bers who propose to protect legitimate 
private competitors of co-ops and get 
legitimate revenue for the govern- 
ment. One of the most intelligent and 
courageous of those voices is that of 
Congressman Noah M. Mason of Illi- 
nois, who introduced a bil! in the last 
session which proposes to close tax- 
exempting loopholes in the laws. Pro- 
posals such as Mason’s would prop- 
erly protect genuine co-ops, which do 
business only with their own members, 
but would tax such of their earnings 
as are derived from specific competi- 
tion with private taxpayers. 
The co-ops, as Mason points out, 
are growing at “jet-propelled speed.” 





They go far beyond their humble be- 
ginnings of 35 or 40 years ago. Ma- 
son says: “Besides marketing farm 
products, co-ops now sell cigarettes, 
vitamin pills, and toothbrushes; they 
manufacture tractors, lipstick, and 
cornflakes; they drill oil wells, refine 
petroleum products, and ship gasoline 
all over the world; they operate banks, 
insurance companies, and newspa- 
pers; hospitals, radio sta- 
tions, and tourist camps; 
hardware stores, coal mines, 
and funeral parlors.” 

In 1946 co-ops of all 
kinds did $13,000,000,000 
worth of business. This 
rose to $15,000,000,000 in 
1947, and the rise has con- 
tinued since. Mason esti- 
mates that in another five 
years their gross business 
will reach $25,000,000,000. He esti- 

mates that a fair tax on this business 
would yield more than $600,000,000 
in Federal revenue. 


ONGRESS passed the co-op tax-ex- 
C emption law in 1916, during the 
first world war, stating that there 
should be exemption for little local 
groups of farmers who were selling 
their products collectively. 

But the business income tax was 
only 1 per cent at that time. It was 
only 12 per cent fifteen years later. 
But when it reached great heights in 
the recent war, the co-ops grasped a 
golden opportunity. While private 
business was handing over an im- 
mense proportion of its earnings to 
the government to fight war, the co- 
ops invested their profits in expan- 
sion. And they are still growing on 
their tremendous differential. 

With heavy taxes and a government 
drive against big business, there will 
be a great incentive to private busi- 
nesses to reorganize as cooperatives. 
John Hartford, head of the A&P, said 
some weeks ago that if the govern- 
ment won its suit against the company, 
he would convert the business into 
a huge, tax-free cooperative. This 
shift would cost the Treasury about 
$15,000,000 a vear. There is no reason 
why many other companies would not 
follow the same course. 

If Congress is really serious about 
revising the tax structure, here is a 
place to begin. 
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EZIO PINZA, famous singing star of “South Pacific’, says: 
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IT ALL STARTED 
IN THE WOODS 


Beginning in the forest, a tree changes 
into many things that are serviceable, 
durable, beautiful, good to live with. 
Made into wood, it is the versatile 
servant of man. As such, it goes a long, 
long way—often becoming more useful 
with the aid of chemicals used by 
industries that work with wood. It is 
here that Monsanto helps—much! 
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adds many years of life to fence posts, 
farm buildings, lumber, heavy timbers, 
poles, bridges, shipping platforms. 
Penta solution stays in the wood; its 
toxic content is always laboratory 
controlled, always constant. 


bright lumber worth more 
Many mills dip lumber coming from 
the saw table in solutions of Monsanto 
Santobrite.* It penetrates the wood— 
checks microorganic growths—keeps 
lumber bright and clean— 
worth more. Also pro- 
tects stored lumber. 














wood lasts 
many years 
longer 





The preservation of wood with solutions 
of Monsanto PENTAchlorophenol 
(often called penta) assures tremen- 
dous savings over a wide range of 
wood applications. By killing termites 
and checking rot, Monsanto penta 
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Wood preservation on farms 
Wood preservation in industry | 


Wood preservation in homes 
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Furniture glues 


Technical glue bulletins, mixing and 
pressing schedules 


Rez, wood sealer and primer 


stronger 
glue bonds 


There's a Monsanto glue for nearly 
every wood-bonding service—melamine, 
phenolic, resorcinol and urea resin 
adhesives; soybean, casein-soybean 
blend and casein glues. Standard for 
years in the plywood and furniture 
industries, Monsanto glues and 
adhesives meet all commercial bonding 
requirements—finest adhesion, non- 
staining of plies, resistance to exposure, 





hot- and cold-press processing. 
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warping 


Rez is Monsanto’s penetrating resin sealer. 
Brushed or wiped on the surface of any 
new wood, it seals pores and provides an 
unbroken moisture-resistant surface— 
minimizes warping, swelling and twisting 
of doors, floors, windows, unfinished 
furniture. Used as a base for stain, Rez 
prevents grain raise, assures even 
absorption. 
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There are 15,000 Monsanto industrial 
coatings, each one scientifically designed 
for the product to which it is applied. 
Many are for wood—a typical example is 
Monsanto tenpin lacquer, job-tested to 
stand up longer under hammering impact. 


more information 


There are many more Monsanto chemicals 
used by industry to improve products that 
start in the woods. For more detailed in- 
formation, merely check the coupon, fill it 
in and return to Monsanto. Or, write 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1723 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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IN THE COUPON AND RETURN TO MONSANTO 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1723 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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